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NEW ORLEANS PERIOD 


Muskrat ramble; Apex blues; 
Black and blue; 

Royal Garden blues 

MAXIME SAURY AND HIS 
“NEW ORLEANS SOUND” 
Tin roof blues: 

Clarinet marmalade; 

High Society 

JOE LUCIANO 

AND HIS DIXIELAND BAND 
When the Saints go marchin’ in 
BABE WALLACE AND HIS RHYTHM 
Lorsque ‘ Melbourne’ piochait 
EDDIE BERNARD TRIO 
D 93061 


SWING PERIOD 


I got rhythm; I cover 
the waterfront; Topsy; 
Sweethearts on parade; 
Meélodie au crépuscule 

GUY LAFITTE AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Cheek to cheek; Sometimes I’m happy 
JO CALLAGHAN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Nearer my God to Thee 
EDDIE BERNARD TRIO 
wonderful 

MICHEL DE VILLERS’ 
SWINGTET D 93062 


MODERN PERIOD 
Fisher’s wife; I can’t get started; 
Over the rainbow; Indiana; 
Let’s try again; 

‘Round about midnight 
MICHEL DE VILLERS’ 
SWINGTET 

Golden sky; Réve 


WILLIAM BOUCAYA AND LOND ON 


HIS “NEW SOUND” QUARTET 


Blue smoke; Love for-sale (Dp U C R E T E T - : H 0 M S 0 N) 


JACK DIEVAL’S ALL-STARS 


D 93063 division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


Full details of dance and swing records also issued on the 
London Ducretet-Thomson label will be found in the various 
supplements which are available from your dealer. ' 
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SONNY Boy WILLIAMSON 


by 


HUGUES 


“Sonny Boy” Williamson was only 
36 years old when he was found dying 
on the pavement in front of his house. 
He had been carried there by strangers 
who had knocked him on the head 
with an ice-pick. Sonny Boy had just 
been paid his week’s salary and it seems 
very likely that money was the cause 
of his death. He died half an hour after 
he was found lying on the sidewalk. 
This happened towards the end of 1948. 

John Lee “Sonny Boy” Williamson is, 
in my opinion one of the greatest blues 
singers who ever appeared on records. 

He must not be confused with two 
other men: first Sonny Boy Williams 
who recorded mostly for Decca and is 
not a real blues singer; second Sonny 
Boy Williamson a man who has been 
making records for the ‘“Trumpet” 
label since the beginning of the fifties. 


BLUEBIRD AND VICTOR 


The Sonny Boy Williamson I am 
talking about is the blues singer and 
harmonica player who made a lot of 
records for the Bluebird and RCA 
Victor labels. He was born in Jackson, 
Tennessee (as he himself states in 
several of his recordings) sometime 
around 1912. He came to Chicago 
during the thirties and in 1937 started 
to make records which soon made him 
famous among the blues lovers. 

One of the most amazing features of 


PANASSIE 


almost all his records is the way in 
which he switches from singing to 
harmonica playing every two bars. He 
has hardly finished singing before his 
first note of harmonica begins. At first 
one would think that it couldn’t be the 
same man doing both; but on realizing 
that never a note of harmonica can be 
heard at the same time as the singing 
one is forced to the conclusion that 
Sonny Boy is actually doing both 
singing and playing the harmonica. 


ELECTRIC HARMONICA 


According to Big Bill Broonzy, Sonny 
Boy Williamson was playing electric 
harmonica which would account for 
the strange tone he gets out of his 
instrument. Anyway he plays it in such 
an amazing way that it reminds one 
at times of ‘Cootie Williams’ growl 
trumpet work on the blues especially 
in the wonderful harmonica chorus of 
Million Years Blues to quote the most 
typical one. 

As a blues singer Sonny Boy William- 
son has few peers. His voice seems made 
for the blues as well as his accent and 
pronunciation. “You've got to be 
tongue-tied to sing the blues ” Big Bill 
often told me “that’s why Sonny Boy 
is such a great blues singer: he just 
sounds as if he’s tongue-tied.” Never- 
theless I’ve been able to understand 


most of the lyrics of his blues (almost 
all the blues he recorded are his own) 
and he is able to invent very good lyrics 
such as some verses of his “J been 
dealin’ with the devil;” 


I got the meanest woman you most 
ever saw 
She sleeps with an ice pick in her 
hand Man 
And she fights all in her dreams. 
or these from “Better cut that out;” 
When you see a drunkman it makes 
you feel mad 
When you get drunk you look just as 
bad 
Yeah! you'd better cut that out 
Before it’s too late. 


Sonny Boy Williamson’s blues are 
the real ‘in the alley” blues. He is so 
constantly good that among the 124 
sides he made during his ten years of 
recording activities there are very few 
which are not worth having. 


FAST BLUES 


Most of his songs belong to the classic 
twelve-bar blues formula among which 
a lot are made of a four-bar “verse” 
followed by an eight-bar chorus. On 
fast tempo he is one of the very few 
blues singers who use both ways of 
performing fast blues: the normal way 
and the “long meter” formula (singing 
as on slow tempo while the rhythm 
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section plays double tempo by re- 
peating every beat twice). Sonny Boy 
recorded very few eight-bar blues. He 
recorded some sixteen-bar songs (with 
a bridge) such as “‘Apple Tree Swing.” 
Whatever the song is Sonny Boy 
always puts the blues flavour in it. 

In his old records he had most of 
the time a real “down-to-earth” blues 
background such as the one given, him 
by the McCoy Brothers (Charlie on 
mandolin and Joe on guitar) in records 
like Decoration Blues and Down, South 
or such as the background created by 
Big Bill Broonzy on guitar and Walter 
Davis on piano (Thinking my blues 
away, Joe Louis and John Henry Blues). 
In his latest dates Sonny Boy had 
comparatively more “modern” back- 
grounds (in the “blues” sense, not jazz- 
do not imagire a bop rhythm section 
behind him!), but beautiful ones; for 


DISCOGRAPHY 


OF SONNY BOY 


Here is, | believe the first complete discography of 
Sonny Boy Williamson to appear in print. Acknowledge- 
ments are due to E. C. Forman, of RCA Victor, for sending 
all the matrix and catalogue numbers and other data. 
Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) and 
two guitars. Leland Hotel, Aurora, Illinois, May 5, 1937 
Good Morning School Girl (BS-07649) Bb7059 
Blue Bird Blues (BS-07650) . . Bb7098 


Jackson Blues (BS-07651) (kazoo also. used) Bb7098 
Got the bottle up and gone _— 52) Bb 7012 
Sugar Mama Blues (BS-07653 ... Bb 7059 
Skinny Woman (BS-07654) . . Bb 7012 


Sonny Boy Williamson Gite ms harmonica) with 


guitar and piano Leland Hotel, Aurora, Illinois, 

November |1, 1937. 
Up the Country Blues Bb 7428 
Worried me Blues (BS-016519) .. w+. ae Bb 7404 
Black Gal Blues (BS-016520) .. 
Collector Man Blues (8S.016521) .. Bb 7428 
Frigidaire Blues (BS-016522) . Bb-7404 
Suzanna Blues (BS-016523) .. Bb 7352 


Early in the Morning (B5-016524) .. Bb 7302 
Project Highway (BS-016525) .. . Bb 7302 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal with 
Joe McCoy (guitar) and Charlie McCoy (mandolin) 
Leland Hotel, Aurora, Illinois, March 13, 1938. © 

My Little Cornelius (BS-020110) ... ... ... Bb 7500 


You can lead me Bb 7536 
Moonshine (BS-0201 13) .. b 7603 
Miss Louisa Biues (BS-020114) .. Bb 7576 
Sunny Land (BS-020115) . Bb 7500 


I'm tired truckin my ‘away. (BS-0201 16) 


536 oe 
Down South (BS-020117) .. were) 
Beauty Parlor (BS-0200i 18) .. . Bb7603 
Until my love comes down (BS-0201 19) . . Bb 7576 
(with guitar only) 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
guitar and piano (1), with guitar and mandolin (2) 
Leland Hotel, Aurora, Illinois, 17, 

(1) Honey Bee Blues (BS-020842)......... ... 

(1) My Baby I’ve been your slave (BS-020843) 
(2) Whiskey Headed Blues oe . Bb 7707 
(2) Lord Oh Lord Blues (BS-020845) .. 
(2) You give an Account (BS-02846) .. 

(2) Shannon Street Blues (BS-020847) ... ... 

(2) You've been foolin’ round 


. Bb7756 
Deep Down in the Ground ‘(BS-020849) Bb 7805 
(with guitar only) 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
guitar and mandolin (probably Charles and Joe McCoy) 
and piano Leland Hotel, Aurora, Illinois, December !7, 


Number Five Blues (BS-030848) .. b-8010 
Christmas Morning Blues (BS- 030649) Bb-8094 
Susie-Q (BS-030850) ... Bb 7995 
Bluebird Blues—Pr. 2 (65.030851) Bb 7979 
Little Girl Blues (BS-030852) ... ... ... ... ... Bb 8010 
Low Down Ways (BS-030853) . ... Bb 7979 


Goodbye Red (BS-030854) .. B 
The Right Kind of Life (8S-030855) .. Bb 8034 
Insurance Man Blues 
Rainy Day Blues (BS-030857) .. 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal ‘and harmonica) on 


instance, the one in Stop breaking down 
and In The BigBoat with the powerful 
Big Maceo on piano, and particularly 
the one including Blind John Davis on 
piano, Willie Lacey on guitar, Ransom 
Knowling on bass, Judge Riley on 
drums, in such records as Rub a dub, 
Better cut that out. That’s a real swinging 
rhythm section! 

Among Sonny Boy’s best records I 
would like to quote 7.B. Blues, Thinking 
my blues away, Decoration day blues, 
(both No. 1 and No. 2) Million years 
blues, My black name blues, Big Apple 
blues, Sonny Boy’s Cold Chills, Early 
in the morning. But I must confess that, 
despite seven years’ constant purchasing, 
I have only been able to get little more 
than half of his recordings. It is to be 
hoped that at least some of the best 
Sonny Boy Williamson’s blues will be 
issued by “His Master’s Voice.” 


WILLIAMSON 


Walter Davis (piano) and ro Bill Broonzy (guitar) 
Chicago, Illinois, July 21, 1939. 


Bad Luck Blues (BS-040525) .. , . Bb 8265 
My Little Baby (BS-040526) .. . ... Bb 8265 
Doggin’ my love around (BS-040527) .. bin oe Bb 8307 
Little Low Woman Blues (BS-040528) ... ... Bb 8307 
Good for Nothing Blues (BS-040529) ... ... Bb 8237 
Sugar Mama Blues No. 2 (BS-040530) ... ... Bb 8237 


Good Gravy (BS-040531) ...... Bb 8333 (no ves used) 
T.B. Blues (BS-040532) .. . Bb 8333 
Something Going on Wrong (BS-040533) ... .Bb ad 
Good Gal Blues (BS-040534 Bb 8357 

Joe Louis and John Henry Blues (BS-040535) Bb 8403 


Thinking my Blues away (BS-040536 Bb 8403 
i'm not pleasing you (BS-040537) .. . ... Bb 8383 
New Jail House Blues (8S-040538) . Bb 8383 
Life Time Blues 
Miss Ida Lee (BS-040540) . .. Bb 8439 
Tell Me Baby (BS-040541) .. ... Bb 8474 
Honey Bee Blues (BS-040542) . . Bb 8474 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Joshua Altheimer = and Fred Williams (drums). 
Chicago, May 17, 1940. 
| been dealing with the . Bb 8580 
War Time Blues (BS-049197 85 
Train Fare Blues (BS-049198) .. b 8610 
Decoration Day Blues No. 2 (85-049199) Bb oeort3 
Early in the Morning (BS-053000) unreleased 
Welfare Store Blues (BS-053001) ... ... ... Bb 8610 
My Little Machine (BS-053002) ... ... ... ... 
Jivin’ the Blues (BS-053003) ... ... ... ... ... Bb 8674 
Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Blind John Davis (piano), Big Bill Broonzy (guitar) and 
imitation string bass. Chicago, 019) 4, 1941. 


Western Union Man (BS-06 Bb 8731 
Big Apple Blues (BS-064020) .. Bb 8766 
Springtime Blues (BS-064021) . . ... Bb 8955 
My Baby Made a Change (8S-064022) . ey Bb 8766 
Shotgun Blues (BS-064023) .. ... Bb 8731 
Coal and Iceman Blues (BS-064024) Bb 8494 
Drink on Little Girl (BS-064025) .. .. Bb 8955 
Mattie Mae Blues (BS-064026) . Bb 8797 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Blind John Davis (piano), and Ransom Knowling (bass) 
Chicago, July 2, 194 


i'm Gonna Catch You Soon pupil .. Bb 8866 
Million Years Blues (BS-064491) .. .. Bb 8866 
Shady Grove Blues (BS-064492) .. . ... Bb 8914 
Sloppy Drunk Blues (BS- L64493) Bb 8822 
She was a Dreamer (BS-064494) .. ... Bb 8914 
You Got to Step Back (BS-064495) .. sie Bee kak Bb 8822 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Blind John Davis (piano), Charlie McCoy (guitar), 
Washboard Sam (washboard), Alfred Elkins (imitation 
string bass). Chicago, December I1, 1941. 
Ground Hog Blues (BS-070143) ... ... ... ... Bb 9031 
Black Panther Blues ye aye . Bb 34-0701 
Broken Heart Blues (BS-070145) .. Bb 903! 
She don't love me that way (BS-0701 46) Bb 34-0701 
My Black Name Blues (BS-070147) Bb 8992-Vic 


20-2796 

| Have Got to Go (BS-070148) Bb 8992-Vic 20-2796 
Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Blind John Davis (piano), Big Bill Broonzy (guitar), 
a Elkins (imitation string bass). Chicago, July 30, 


Love me Baby (BS-074656) .. 34-0713 


Bb 
What's Gettin’ Wrong with You 
unreleased 


Blues that made me drunk (BS-074658) _ 
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Come on wep and Take a Walk (BS-074659) 
Unreleased 


Boy Williamson harmonica) with 
Blind John Davis (piano), Ted Summitt (guitar), 
Armand Jackson (drums). Chicago, December 14, 1944 
Miss Stella Brown Blues (D4-AB-324) ... Bb 34-0736 
Desperado Woman Blues (D4-AB- 325) Bb 34-0736 
Win the War Blues (D4-AB-326) ... ... ... Bb 34-0722 
Check up on my baby blues(D4-AB-327) Bb 34-0722 
Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Eddie Boyd (piano), Bill Sid Cox (guitar), Ransom 
Knowling (bass). Chicago, July 2, 1945 
G.M. and O. Blues (D5-AB Vic 20-2369 


We Got to Win (D5-AB-340) .. . ... unreleased 
Sonnyboy’s Jump (D5-AB- 341). Bb 34-0744 
Elevator Woman (D5-AB-338) ... ... ... Bb 34-0744 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica), with 
Tampa Red (guitar), Big Maceo (piano), Charles R. 
Sanders (drums). Chicago, October 19," 1945. 

Early in the Morning AB- om: . Vie 20-1875 


The Big Boat (D5-AB-397 . Vie 20-3218 
Stop Breaking Down (D5- -AB- -398) . ie nas Vic 20-3047 
You're an Old Lady (DS-AB-399) ... ... Vic 20-1875 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Willie J. Lacey (guitar), Blind John Davis (piano), 
Ransom Knowling (bass). Chicago, August 6, 

Sonny Boy’s Cold Chills (D6-VB-1917) Vic 20- 2184 


Mean Old Highway (D6-VB-1918) ... ... Vic 20-2056 
Hoodoo Hoodo (D6-VB-1919) ... ... ... Vic 20-2184 
Shake the Boogie (D6-VB-1920) ... ... Vic 20-2056 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Big Bill Broonzy (guitar), Blind John Davis (piano), 
Willie Dixon pen. Charles Sanders (drums). Chicago, 
March 28, 1947 


Mellow Chick Swing (D7-VB-374) ... Vic 20-2369 
Polly put your Kettle on (07-VB-375) . — 20-2521 
Lacey Belle (D7-VB-376) .. wes eee Wie 20-2521 


Apple Tree Swing (D7-VB-377) . Vic 20-2893 
Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Eddie Boyd (piano), Willie Lacey (guitar), Ransom 


Knowling (bass), Judge Riley (drums), Chicago, 
Sept. 19, 1947 
Wonderful Time VB-1036) ... ... ... 22-0001 
Sugar Gal (D7-VB-1037 Vic 20-2623 
Willow Tree (D7-VB-1038) .. Vie 20-2623 
Alcohol Blues (D7-VB-1039) .. . Vie 20-2893 


Sonny Boy Williamson (vocal and harmonica) with 
Blind John Davis (piano), Willie Lacey (guitar), Ransom 
Knowling —, Judge Riley (drums). Chicago, 
November 12, 19 
Little Girl (D7- va. 1149) ... Vic 22-0021-Vic 50-0005 
Blues about my baby (07-VB-| eee Vic 22-0001 


No Friend Blues (D7-VB-1151) ... ... ... unreleased 
| Love you for Myself (D7-VB-1152) .. Vi 
Bring another Half Pint (D7-VB-1153) Vic ay 
Southern Dream (D7-VB-1154) ... Vic 22-0046— 

50-0030 
Rub a Dub (D7-VB-1155) 20-3047 
Better Cut That Out (O7.V8- 1156) . * Vie 20-3218 


NOTES:—Personnel for the March 13, "1938 session 
was given to me by Big Bill Broonzy. 

Personnels for the May 17, 1940 and the April 4, 1941 
sessions are aural identification by myself. 

In a Dub,”’ Sonny Boy clearly says *‘Big Bill’ 
at one spot. It is hard to recognize the guitar player 
(who only plays rhythm) in this side, but in all the other 
sides of this session, the guitarist undoubtedly is 
Willie Lacey, not Big Bill Broonzy. 
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In the last issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, 
| wrote of the “Swing” movement in 
the East Coast Jazz scene. This month 
we have a variety of styles appearing 
in the East via recordings and in-person 
shows. 

NEW JAZZ recordings, a subsidiary 
of Prestige records, presented one of 
the finest new talents heard here in some 
time. A young 22 year old alto saxo- 
phonist named—Phil Woods. A product 
of Lennie Tristano and the Julliard 
School of Music in New York, he also 
excels in composition. Phil’s playing 
would probably be classified as basically 
in the Parker tradition, but his sounds 
are definitely of the newer ultra modern 
school. The difference between Phil and 
say, Konitz or Neihaus, would be to 
say he is a “hot” modernist. The raw 
and uninhibited playing of early Bop 
has been smoothed out into today’s 
modern conception. In short, here is a 
great new Jazzman! 


NEW JAZZ RECORDS 


Phil’s playing has been relegated only 
to small club dates (excepting five 
months with Charlie Barnet) and these 
have been clubs that do not feature a 
jazz policy. There are actually only two 
outstanding clubs in New York which 
program Modern Jazz, a rather sad 
commentary on a city of such pro- 
portions. Thus far Phil can be heard on 
two LPs, the aforementioned New Jazz 
records. 

On New Jazz 1104, the Phil Woods 
New Jazz Quintet shows Phil at his 
swinging best, and also has splendid 
trumpet work of young John Eardley 
last featured with the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet. Woods’ inventive meanderings 
are highly complemented by Eardley 
who plays in the Chet Baker idiom. 
They are abetted by a fine rhythm 
section comprised of newcomers, George 
Syran and Nick Stabulas, piano and 
drums respectively, the former origi- 
nally a tenor saxophonist with the bands 
of Bobby Sherwood and Hal Mcintyre. 
The section is rounded out with bassist 
Teddy Kotick who is well known for his 
work with Stan Getz and the “Bird.” 

The group plays four numbers, three 
up tempo and one ballad. It is on the 


ballad, Noel Coward’s charming— 
about the Boy”—that Phil shows 
his remarkable ability to play in tempo 
lento. This seems to have escaped many 
of the other modernists today who seem 
to struggle thru slow numbers. 


Woods is also featured with the Jimmy 
Raney Ensemble on New Jazz 1103 
and plays two of his compositions— 
and Blow.” 


The new Jay Jay Johnson and Kai 
Winding troup has achieved such 
popularity with the public with its 
classic sound (two trombones and 
rhythm) on its last appearances and 
recordings for Savoy and Prestige, that 
it has just signed a contract with 
Bethlehem Records, newest and most 
progressive company in presenting East 
Coast Jazz. 


PETE BROWN 


Bethlehem, in fact, has _ recently 
released a fine Long Player in the swing 
class starring the veteran alto man, 
Pete Brown. The LP is entitled—*‘Peter 
the Great’”—and the music contained 
is just great. Here is a chance to hear 
the wonderful trumpet of Joe Wilder 
and some other new musicians. Pianist 
Wade Legge, who was with Dizzy in 
Paris, plays some delightful piano, and 
a discovery of Brown—young Wallie 
Richardson—plays the type of swinging 
guitar that hasn’t been heard too much 
of late; but it is Joe Wilder that perks 
up the ears. Previously heard with less 
solo space than he has _ here, his 
playing can be found on Label X3026 
with Urbie Green and his All Stars and 
on Commodore LP20032 with the 
Frank Wess Sextet. Joe is one of the 
most talented men to come along in a 
long while. He has been with the bands 
of Basie, Hampton, Gillespie and 
Lunceford, was in the pit band of 
“Guys and Dolls” and is now in TV 
and Radio bands. His playing is strictly 
original, except for traces of Frankie 
Newton and Clifford Brown, depending 
on the group he is with. Joe is equally 
adept with muted or open horn. One of 
his finest solos is with Pete Brown on 
“Moonlight in Vermont”—Joe is an- 
other rising star in the East Coast 
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Jazz Scene and one whom I am sure 
we shall hear a great deal of in the 
future. 

That excellent pianist——Al Haig—can 
be heard on a new Period LP (1104) 
which is easily the best and most ex- 
tensive work done by Haig on wax. The 
delightful Gillespie tune—“*Woodyn’ 
you”—is heard along with an array of 
standards of which—**The man I love” 
and “Undecided” are most outstanding. 
It is richly rewarding to finally hear one 
of the early members of the Bop 
movement and one of the East Coast’s 
most outstanding pianists finally have 
an LP all to himself. 


BOB WILBER one of the SIX 


LEE WILEY 
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The versatility that lies within the 
movement we call—East Coast Jazz— 
is certainly prevalent in a group called 
“THE SIX.” 

They have been playing around New 
York for the last year and their reper- 
toire consists of Dixie, Swing, and 
Progressive music. Surely an original 
outfit, they have been recorded by 
Norgran records and feature the former 
Bechet protege—Bob Wilber—who now 
sounds nothing like his former teacher. 
However, bridging the gap between 
these styles is no easy task and the 
effortless way the boys go about it 
shows even greater things to come in the 
future from this unique sextet. 


LEE WILEY 


This East Coast scene is not only 
endowed with fine instrumentalists but 
also with fine voices. In Boston, where 
Storyville LPs are produced, two very 
charming women have recorded some 
of the most exquisite vocalisms in the 
jazz idiom. They are the well known 
Lee Wiley and the fast rising Teddi King. 

Miss Wiley puts forth warm, sophis- 
ticated, soft singing of Rodgers and 
Hart classics “feeling” the lyrics rather 
than bending and twisting them into 
meaningless phrases. She sings with 
emotion, never becoming “theatrical,” 
and makes the listener feel the song as 
she does. A fine 


pianist Jimmy Jones and the excellent 
Ruby Braff give the singer the under- 
standing accompaniment she deserves. 

It is this same quartet that assists 
Teddi King. Teddi has been working 
with George Shearing and singing in 
the Sarah Vaughan style. Now Teddi 
has lost that inhibition and is singing 
like Teddi King! The improvement is 
tremendous and we have a lovely voice 
in the modern style, but now 
conscious of the fact that it is a voice 
and not an instrument. She does a 
superb job on the not often heard 
Charlie La Vere composition—“It’s all 
in the mind.” 


CHUCK WILLIS 


A deviation from Modernism to— 
earthy blues singing—is on Epic EP7070 
(which I hope is released in England by 
Philips) containing the voice of Chuck 
Willis. Willis is a city blues singer rather 
than country style, but he does not fall 


into the horrors of that thing known as “— AS 


to stay in the strict Blues idiom and 
chants his tales of being “done dirty” 
by his gal. One number—“‘I feel so bad” 
is outstanding, with excellent lyrics and 
fine rhythm. All numbers were written 
by Willis and feature some fine Blues 
guitar. 

This month’s music activity in the 
East was great, but next month — 
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to be even more excellent with a giant 
concert at Carnegie Hall involving 
Dave Brubeck, Gerry Mulligan and 
Chet Baker about which I hope to 
moses to you next month. 


NEW JAZZ LPs 


King Oliver’s Jazz Band 


Earl Hines 

with Rhythm Accompaniment 
“PIANO MOODS”: 

Rosetta; When I dream of you; 

You can depend on me; Diane; 


Velvet Moon; I hadn’t anyone ’til you; 


These foolish things; Deed I do 
Gene Krupa 
and his Orchestra 
“RHYTHM PARADE”: 
After you’ve gone 
(Ray Eldridge—Trumpet) ; 
Green Eyes; Massachusetts ; 


Body and Soul (GENE KRUPA JAZZ TRIO) ; 


Opus No. 1; 


Stompin’ at the Savoy 
(GENE KRUPA JAZZ TRIO) ; 


Wire Brush Stomp; 
There isnobreeze - 


- 3381064 


“KING JOE”’: 


Dippermouth Blues; Sobbin’ Blues; 
Where did you stay last night; 
Sweet lovin’ man; Tears; 


- 3381063 


Riverside blues; Working Man Blues; 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues - - ~ s 


- 3381065 
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LIVE AND LET DIE 


In the Christmas issue of Jazz Journal 
Mr. Zak wrote a plea for tolerance in 
jazz. Now tolerance is one of those 
noble sounding words that always draw 
a cheer from the crowd; and, up to a 
point, rightly so. But tolerance has its 
traps and Mr. Zak has fallen into them. 

Certainly let us have tolerance if you 
mean that people have a right to play 
or listen to any form of jazz they please; 
or if you mean that before any type of 
jazz is dismissed as unworthy it must be 
given a fair trial. 

But Mr. Zak wants more than this. 
He wants to live and let live, by which 
he appears to mean that all arguments 
in jazz should cease. (He does not 
actually say this but his article implies 
it.) This is a very odd sort of tolerance. 
Contrast Voltaire on the subject: 
“Although I disagree with everything 
you say, I would fight to the death for 
your right to say it.” That surely is 
what tolerance means. Indeed Mr. Zak 
would beget intolerance, because a 
person who says, “You think your way 
and I'll think mine” is never able to 
experience the broadening of outlook 
that comes from free and open dis- 
cussion. _ 

Intolerance is a wily devil and Mr. 
Zak has let him in by the backdoor. 

Mr. Zak goes on to call for peace in 
the jazz world on the grounds that 
“there is enough attacking from outside 
if we must fight.” But why do 
we want peace? Dissension flares up 
in all the arts from time to time. The 
abuse heaped upon Graham Suther- 
land’s portrait of Sir Winston Churchill 
is a recent example. But this attack has 
done no harm. In fact if Sutherland 
were now to hold an exhibition many 
people who did not even previously 
know his name would flock to it out of 
sheer curiosity—and some would leave 
as converts. As regards jazz, it is the 
indifference of the general public that 
we have to fear, not its occasional anger. 

The real trouble with jazz arguments 
Mr. Zak ignores. It is that they are 
unnecessarily heated and, with honour- 
able exceptions, that they are conducted 
at such an appallingly low level of 
thought. 

By way of a fairly lengthy conclusion 
I should like to suggest a few talking 
points. My views are of the “it seems to 
me” variety and they are not to be 
taken as dogmatic assertions. Nonethe- 
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less I believe that thought along these 
lines will produce firmer critical stan- 
dards in jazz. In this way the heat will 
be taken out of jazz controversy more 
effectively than by Mr. Zak’s well- 
meant but muddled form of tolerance. 

In jazz I suggest there are roughly 
four phases, mainly, though not entirely 
consecutive in time. 

First there is jazz the folk or semi-folk 
art. It is a simple expression of basic 
joys and sorrows. The chief value of 
this type of jazz seems to me to be that 
it is the raw aspect of certain facets 
of great art. (It is significant that many 
great artists, Beethoven, Bartok, Picasso, 


for example, have drawn on folk art 


for inspiration). Let me use a literary 
illustration, which I hope will be clearer 
than the intangibles of music. 

“If anybody asks you who was it sang 

this song, 

Just tell °em Stalebread’s done been 

here and gone.” 

In a rough-hewn way that couplet 
evokes the transitoriness of life. It is 
the same sort of seed that in the mind 
of Shakespeare flowers into :— 

“Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 

player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon 

the stage 

And then is heard no more.” 

Similarly in the music of early jazz 
these seeds are found, and upon their 
extent depends the lasting value of 
the jazz. 

In the second phase of jazz the tech- 
niques of European music begin to 
creep in—Hawkins, Teddy Wilson, 
Hodges, etc. Since the approach is more 
sophisticated, the rough-hewn seeds are 
fewer: rarely does this sort of jazz 
achieve the heartfelt cry in the dark of, 
say, Armstrong’s accompaniment to 
Bessie Smith’s “Reckless Blues.” The 
merits of this phase of jazz, to my mind 
lie primarily in two things. It sometimes 
has a melodic loveliness not often found 
in phase one—Hodges “Daydream” or 
Hawkins’ “Body and Soul”—and, sec- 
ondly, its rhythmic drive—Basie, Waller 
etc. But on the whole there is a falling 
off from phase one. 

The third phase shows a greater use 
of European techniques, especially har- 
monically, but the jazz content is still 
uppermost. Parker, Gillespie, Barney 
Kessel are examples. This type of jazz 
falls sadly between two stools. It is too 
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complex to have the beauties of a folk 
or semi-folk art, neither is it profound 
enough to rank as great art. Its only 
artistic possibilities seem to be loveliness 
or structural excitement. The Studio 
One “‘Tenderly” (slow half) has the first 
quality; Kessel’s “Salute to Charlie 
Christian” the second. 

The fourth phase is regarded by some 
people, rightly I think, as not jazz at all. 
European techniques predominate and 
there is a jazz influence rather than 
actual jazz. Examples are the Sauter- 
Finegan “‘A-tisket-a-Tasket” and Ken- 
ton’s “Concerto to end Concertos.” 
This type of music is moving towards 
the concert platform and I doubt if 
it has any permanent value. Milhaud, 
Stravinsky, and others experimented 
with a mixture of jazz and symphonic 
music—quite a while ago incidentally— 
but I doubt if now many people would 
regard their work in this vein as more 
than amusing experiments. Probably 
the ultra jazz modernists will meet the 
same fate; time will show. 

To return to Mr. Zak. If what I say 
is right, why not say it? If [ am wrong I 
am not likely to discover my errors by 
keeping my opinions to myself—so let 
us argue. Jazz thrives on argument. 
Those who live and let live are apt to 
let die. 
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NEVER OUT OF STYLE 


The series of recordings Big Bill Broonzy 
made in France form one of the best blues 
testaments there are. We were reminded 
of this by Vogue’s EPV 1024, which can 
provide a very attractive introduction to 
Bill's art. Where for years blues singers 
had been carelessly recorded, here we have 
one of the greatest caught to perfection. 
Both his voice and guitar reproduce 
sympathetically and naturally, as will be 
vouched for by those fortunate enough to 
hear him in England. 

“Baby, Please Don’t Go” is a typical 
and unpretentious performance with splen- 
did guitar solos. Hearted Woman” 
is a somewhat ironically titled twelve-bar 
blues. The kindness depends more than a 
little on Bill's behaviour, otherwise his 
woman will buy him not only a coffin, but 
the grave to put it in as well. “Down by 
the Riverside” is a spiritual-type number, 
also familiar as ““Ain’t Gonna Study War 
No More’, and on it Bill demonstrates 
just how much of a gift the ability to swing 
really is. Either you have it or you haven't. 
More than a beat, Bill achieves simply and 
directly what is beyond the grasp of 
musicians whose immaculate technique 
has been patiently acquired over many 
years. It is in part the difference between 
a creator in the idiom and an employer of 
the idiom. 

The outstanding track is “Hey, Bud !” 
Here is music that does deserve the adjec- 
tive “folk”. More recitative than song, 
it is full of a countryman’s familiar and 
half-affectionate regard for animals. As 
Big Bill rides his mule through different 
episodes, he meets a possum, a racoon, 
Mr. Rabbit, a little red hen, a rooster, a 
black cat and a yellow cat, until finally he 
enters town and meets a “good-lookin’ 
girl”. The tale about the man throwing his 
clothes piece by piece out of the hotel 
window is very amusing and has_ been 
widely quoted, but we especially like the 
lines—so full of the authentic flavour of 
early jazz—that the little red hen addresses 
to the rooster : 

1 ain't gonna take this settin’ down, 

I’m settin’ here hatchin’ out black and 

brown, 

An you out cat-fishin’ all over town. 

Told in Bill's lazy Mississippi voice, 
with rocking guitar accompaniment and 
solo choruses, this unusual performance is 
a real gem. 

We think Vogue very wise to issue this 
kind of music in EP form. It is likely to 
reach a far wider audience that way than 
on LP’s. We hope that there is more to 
follow, but that future sleeve notes will not 
spell Negro with a small “n’”’. 

—288— 
JAZZ NOW 4.58%. 


The annual survey conducted by “The 
, Billboard” amongst record dealers always 
furnishes a lot of intriguing details. That 
for 1955 is no exception. 

The average American dealer now 
stocks 19.34 Rhythm and Blues (including 
Spiritual) labels, as against 9.51 of Jazz. 


During 1954, as compared with 1953, 130 
dealers show sales up on Rhythm and 
Blues singles, while 23 are down and 51 
are “about the same’. In albums, 
meaning LPs, 120 dealers show increased 
sales in Jazz, 15 are down and 70 are 
“about the same”; 42 are up on Rhythm 
and Blues, 12 are down and 96 are “‘about 
the same”. But in both categories, singles 
and albums, we note with no sorrow at all 
a decline in Country and Western sales. 
(Would it were mortal!) Nevertheless, 
when it comes to percentages of record 
sales, we find Country and Western at 
11.13°,, Rhythm and Blues at 7.94°, and 
Jazz at 4.58°,,. Popular singles account for 
38.46°,, ! 

It looks as though there is plenty of 
room for jazz expansion. 


ELLA ‘N’ ELLIS. 

Brunswick’s LAT8056, a collection of 
songs by Ella Fitzgerald justly described as 
“in mellow mood”, ought to be right on 
time to benefit from the waves of apprecia- 
tion set up by her concert appearances. 
It is on very much the same lines as her 
earlier Gershwin set. Most of the numbers 
chosen are good, although the mood might 
surely have been maintained with more 
variety of tempo. [Each side ends with a 
lively tune (‘Nice Work If You Can Get 
It” and ‘Makin’ Whoopee’), but for the 
rest there is a little too much unrelieved 
emphasis on tender balladry. 

There is, however, a marvellous version 
of “Stardust”. If you were getting a bit 
sick of this old warhorse, Ella’s interpreta- 
tion, with its beautiful variations, will 
re-awaken your interest in it. To say 
anything new about her singing becomes 
increasingly difficult, for her sureness of 
pitch, control and artistry are as devastating 
as ever. She sets a standard seemingly 
impossible for other gal singers to attain. 

We are glad to have at last the words of 
“People Will Say We're In Love”, although 
they are not altogether worthy of the 
melody. Conversely, the lyrics of ““My 


JOHNNY HODGES would 
team wonderfully with Ella? 
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Heart Belongs to Daddy” are well turned, 
but we find the tune a real stinker, akin to 
the hideous “Bei Mir Bist Du Schén”. 
Some of the rhyming in ““What Is There To 
Say ?” is pretty unexpected, as when 
“deadlock” faces and “‘“moment” 
knows what “home meant”. The lyrics of 
**Makin’ Whoopee”, which we always 
associate with horror and Eddie Cantor. 
are not a little coy, but Ella overcomes 
their disadvantages as she rocks the good 
melody. Now that the Mohicans are all 
gone, “whoopee” seems a_ silly word 
unless used in an exclamatory sense by 
gentlemen at bursting point with liquor or 
lust, but Ella blows it out soft and lan- 
gorous, just as though she were a kind of 
Johnny Hodges. And may Granz one day 
put those two together ! 


Ellis Larkins, as before, plays sure- 
fingered piano accompaniment that is 
continually in good taste and full of pretty 
and appropriate ideas. It’s a completely 
supplementary role. We hear and read 
regrets that he doesn’t play with more 
swing and jazz beat, even confident asser- 
tions that he can’t. (The latter will be 
refuted so soon as Vogue comes up with 
an EP of recordings originally made under 
Dicky Wells’ name, whereon Ellis demon- 
strates that he can jump with the best). 
The point arises whether he is not playing 
to some extent under wraps, to the in- 
structions of the recording company, but 
he does in any case display rare care in 
his support of Ella and an intelligence which 
suggests the grounding and musical feeling 
of someone like James P. Johnson. 


On Brunswick LA.8694, he plays solos 
on eight Harold Arlen tunes. The purpose 
here is obviously first and foremost to 
present the melodies intactly. When they 
are as attractive as these of Arlen’s, it is 
a fairly sound idea. It is good to be remind- 
ed of the original melody from time to 
time, especially when improvisations on 
the chord structure frequently retain no 
faint flavour of the intended mood. Ellis 
doesn’t hot these up, doesn’t swing them 
intentionally (obviously, he can’t help it 
here and there), but he does bring out all 
their respective characters with pretty 
phrasing that is always basically of jazz. 
The means are very honest, very musical, 
and all the usual flim-flam, fripperies and 
gimmicks of the style cocktail are avoided. 
It’s easier with such good tunes as Arlen 
can write. The Larkins interpretation 
brings out all the beauty of “Ill Wind’, a 
great number which to our mind still 
awaits a definitive jazz performance. 
(Tatum’s is great Tatum, but too gay a 
wind, and Clarence Williams misinterprets 
“ill in a way that connects wind with the 
digestive tract. Any other contestants ?). 


In both the Ella and Ellis collaborations 
and the Ellis solos, we have music that 
should be acceptable to a very wide public, 
that was probably planned with just such 
appeal in mind, and yet it is undeniably 
artistic. Ella was beefing recently, in an 
unusually outspoken ‘Down Beat” article, 
about the way her record company treated 
her, but she expressed pleasure with the 
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record discussed here, and with its recept- 
ion. We have a feeling she would sound 
even better if accompanied by a selected 
group of virtuosi such as Teddy Wilson 
used to gather for Billy Holiday. 

Yet despite clumsy accompaniments, the 
four numbers on Brunswick OE.9025 
form an admirable collection of her “scat” 
specialities. ‘‘Flying Home”, “Oh, Lady 
Be Good” and ‘**How High the Moon” are 
brilliant examples of her skill in this field. 
This wordless vocalising and imitation of 
instrumental ideas is fascinating, but Ella 
never impresses us so much as when she is 
interpreting a good song with beat and 
feeling. Some of her bop phraseology here 
sounds like critical cari cature and indicates 
that bop was indeed abysmally stupid. 
The best track is her version of Arnett 
Cobb’s “Smooth Sailing’, which she 
punches out with a violent, driving beat, 
although loaded down by an organ and a 
hammy bunch of singers. 

All of which goes to prove that some- 
times U.S. Decca acts as though it had 
some appreciation of Ella’s talent, and 
sometimes it doesn’t. 

—290— 
JASS MUSICK. 

We have always been firmly opposed to 
the idea that jazz progresses, in the sense 
of its continually getting better and better. 
A fair knowledge of it shows that there 
are periods when it seems to lie fallow 
before a fresh burst of productivity. 
Nevertheless, it does unquestionably date. 
Familiarity with the clichés of each phase 
will place it instantly for you. In another 
twenty-five years the clichés of today may 
sound far more stupid, far less artistic, 
than those of 1918. 

Listening to H.M.V. DLP.1065 by the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band has prompted 
these reflections. It is certainly odd to 
think that the first jazz record ever made is 
now, thirty-eight years later, re-issued and 
generally available. It suggests that jazz 
may be-~rather more durable than was 
supposed in 1917. But we wonder whether 
this is not the O.D.J.B.’s chief claim to 
fame: that they were first in the recording 
studios. 

Five or six years were to elapse before 
the records regarded as the first jazz classics 
were made. During that time did jazz 
change, or were bands comparable to that 
of King Oliver’s in 1923 to be heard in 
New Orleans in 1917? Hearsay is notor- 
iously unreliable and faithless, but if you 
put on the Oliver records immediately after 
the O.D.J.B., there is a considerable 
difference to be heard. The Oliver band 
swings with a kind of flowing movement, 
whereas the O.D.J.B. provides a firm but 
rigid beat with a ratty, staccato attack. 
You can hear on the H.M.V. a great many 
licks and methods that were still current 
and potent at least ten years later, but 
they are played in a rather mechanical way. 

Our feeling is that the O.D.J.B. was the 
equivalent of the Goodman and Shaw 
bands of the Swing Era. Where Goodman 
reaped a harvest from seed sown over a long 
period by bands like Smack’s, Duke’s, 
Redman’s and Hopkins’, the O.D.J.B. was 
richly rewarded for bringing before a vast 
new public the idiom created and developed 
by then relatively obscure musicians in New 
Orleans. In disseminating the good tidings, 
it undoubtedly served a very useful purpose 
(just as Goodman did for a time), but we 
are inclined to believe that it unintention- 
ally falsified them. It provided a copy 


which came to be taken for the real thing, 
and the band’s popularity gave its creations 
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Reading and Sonny 


Parker. 


an authority and influence which were to 
persist over a long period. 

Many years later, Bix is supposed to 
have asked the perennial question: “I 
wonder why white musicians are so corny?” 
One reason was the tradition established 
by the O.D.J.B., that of rooty-tooty, 
jolly jazz, which was to continue alongside 


‘music of meaning and feeling as a super- 


ficial reproduction. 

We may be wrong, and we do not wish 
to detract from the historical importance 
of this LP. It is good that H.M.V. has 
issued it, for, as with Bunk Johnson, it 
informs us as to the early repertoire, 
tempos, routines, etc. At least five of the 
numbers played here were to remain pop- 
ular with jazzmen for many years. 

Those responsible for the original re- 
cording and the transference of it to this 
new form are alike deserving of the warm- 
est congratulations. 


—291— 
EXTENDED PLAY — EXCITEMENT 
PROVIDED. 


EPs seem to be gaining in popularity, to 
judge by the number being issued, and 
Vogue has the edge on the competition at 
this stage with its handsomely presented 
series. 

There’s some very good trumpet to be 
heard from Roy Eldridge on Vogue EPV 
1019, which contains one of his master- 
pieces, “‘I Remember Harlem”. This is a 
dramatic number with a well conceived 
routine for Roy’s bitter, nostalgic horn 
over a cool and mournful background by a 
group of French musicians. The effect of a 
lonely exile pining for Harlem is completely 
realised in moving fashion. “Easter 
Parade” is prettily played with restraint, 
Roy using a mute on this. “Wild Driver”, 
as the title implies, is a frantic performance 
on which Klook is too bomb-happy for our 
taste. Poor rhythm sections disfigure too 
many French records. It is a pity a reliable 
trio cannot be stationed permanently in 
Paris. 

The one and only Coleman Hawkins is to 
be heard in four numbers on Vogue 
EPV1021. Best are the two ballads, 
Surrender Dear’ and “Sophisticated 
Lady”, where there is more Hawk and less 
of the ridiculously tepid group chosen to 
accompany him. ‘Bay-u-Bah” opens with 
some superfluous Cuban business, organ- 
ized by Tadd Dameron, before switching to 
straight jazz. It is surprising how non- 
sensical and old-fashioned this sort of 
thing is already beginning to sound. What 
do not date, however, are the big tenor 
sound and the rich, feeling variations. 
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Klook is on this one too, pattering very 
busily in **Bay-u-Bah”. 

Another of the really great jazz artists to 
be featured in this series is Johnny Hodges, 
this time with a contingent from the 
Ellington orchestra on its 1950 visit to 
Paris (EPV1018). The side bearing “Sweet 
Lorraine” and ‘*Mood Indigo” is not very 
exciting, although the Hodges and Baker 
horns are always pleasant to these ears. 
On the reverse, and particularly in “Hop, 
Skip and Jump”, we find the singing, 
swinging Johnny, as supreme on alto as 
Hawk is on tenor. Very few musicians in 
jazz have his poise and complete instru- 
mental command. There is, too, a fine 
muted solo by‘Hal Baker, surely the most 
underrated trumpet. “Perdido” also 
jumps, but it is considerably spoiled by 
Ballard’s appallingly noisy and insensitive 
drumming. (Duke has yet to inaprove on 
Greer at his best.) Fol is presumably a 
“modernist”, and therefore little interested 
in beat or swing. Wendell Marshall plays 
well and nearly overcomes the effects of his 
rhythm colleagues on “Hop, Skip and 
Jump”. We would question the assertion 
in the notes that Quentin Jackson was 
“forced to take over Tricky Sam’s book of 
‘jungle’ sounds”. As we've mentioned 
before, Duke told us when last in England 
that Tyree Glenn had been mad keen to 
play Tricky’s parts when he joined the 
band. That a few “modern” musicians 
may hold ‘jungle’ sounds in contempt does 
not mean that this is generally the case 
amongst jazzmen. With a Britt Woodman 
in his band, Duke could not, obviously, be 
expected to give Jackson much of the open 
solo work, especially if his uninspired work 
on this session is a fair sample. 

A Capitol EP that we find amusing is by 
Bobby Troup (EAP 1-484). Troup has an 
adenoid-laden voice that is also, we 
understand, “sexy”. Be that as it may, he 
has a most engaging way of putting his 
“sophisticated”’ songs across. His lyrics on 
“Hungry Man’, a variation surely on 
“My Handy Man”, are very funny, and 
his treatment of the two standards unusual 
to say the least. The most interesting aspect 
of the record, however, from a jazz angle, 
is the “cool” accompaniments by Bob 
Enevoldsen’s group, which are neatly 
scored and neatly played. We have so 
often wondered what useful purpose the 
“cool” could fulfil, Here is our answer. 
It would seem to be the ideal accompani- 
ment for sexy or smutty singing in sur- 
roundings euphemistically described as 
“intimate” or “sophisticated”. See if you 
agree. Incidentally, this isn’t our first 


He com- 


acquaintance with Mr. Troup. 
posed ‘Bran’ New Dolly” and _ sang 
the vocal on Count Basie’s version (Victor 
20.3449). 
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AT THE DUTCH APOLLO 


Lionel Hampton, with virtually a new band, 
has been delighting nearly all free Europe, 
as well as Israel, but poor, long-suffering 
England hasn’t been favoured. You know 
why, you know whom to thank, but you 
still don’t emigrate. Spineless cretins ! 

We have two dreams about Hardie 
Ratcliffe, one enjoyable, one horrible. 
In the first he is inflammable and we ply 
him with brandy and flattering talk, all the 
time edging him towards the fireplace. In 
the second he is immortal and we wake up 
screaming. 

Philips does its best to make amends for 
the British Musicians Union (always spit 
after those three words) with a handsome 
12 inch LP of excerpts from Hamp’s 
concert last year at the Apollo Hall, 
Amsterdam (BBL 7015). We strongly 
recommend it. It contains some really 
magnificent vibes improvisations. The 
extended version of “Stardust” is even 
better than that on Brunswick, but both 
must be heard and owned. (Note the way 
“Pretty Baby” is introduced, just as 
Christian did on the same number). There 
are two or three interesting explorations of 
ballads, a thoughtful interpretation of that 
fine number, “Midnight Sun”, and a 
smashing climax built through “Vibe 
Boogie” to the inevitable “Flying Home”. 
The house must have rocked on its concrete 
bottom. 

Unfortunately, there is too little to be 
heard of the band. What you can hear is 
good, and therefore tantalising. This band 
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was important in that it contained three 
new stars: Wallace Davenport, trumpet; 
Jay Peters, tenor; Rufus Jones, drums. 
The extraordinary thing about these musici- 
ans, we have been informed, is that, 
while they are all three young and all three 
good, none of them is a ‘‘modernist’’ in 
the accepted sense of that word. In their 
styles they have ignored the catastrophic 
intrusion of bop and maintained the tradit- 
ion of hot jazz, something which we find 
immensely encouraging. 

Jay Peters can be heard on “Flying 
Home”. The good alto on the same number 
is by Bobby Plater, but the tedious alto on 
“Lover Man ” is by Jay Dennis. It is 
worthwhile identifying the two Jays, for 
they may otherwise cause some future 
confusion. An appraisal of Davenport's 
trumpet will be possible when Vogue comes 
through with the results of a recent Paris 
session. 
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OSCARS FOR OSCARS. 


Two records that invite comparison are 
London H. APB 1035 by the Oscar Moore 
Trio and Columbia 33C1038 by the Oscar 
Peters6n Quartet. The instrumentation is 
the same and in several numbers so is the 
intention. The major difference is that on 
London the guitar player is the star 
whereas on Columbia it is the pianist. 

It is wonderful to have Oscar Moore 
back in such brilliant form and perform- 
ances*as are found here. If anyone can step 
into Charlie Christian’s shoes, it is he. 
(We don’t share the high opinion of John 
Collins expressed on the sleeve). He has 
the necessary technique and imagination, a 
very definite personality, and he obviously 
loves to swing. Our admiration for Irving 
Ashby is great, but we realise and appreciate 
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more fully now what Moore contributed to 
the King Cole Trio. 


In ‘“*Kenya’’, ‘Roulette’, “Blues in B 
Flat” and “Love for Sale’’—the last two are 
too short—we find the same hard, driving 
rhythm favoured by the Peterson group. 
It is more or less a new conception and we 
find it very exciting. The additional 
presence of drums may have helped towards 
this, as opposed to the gentler approach of 
trios like King Cole’s. 

Oscar Moore outshines Barney Kessel as 
surely as Peterson does Perkins. The latter 
indeed, seems to be emulating the Peterson 
style, but he plays agreeably and well. 
There is a stern bass battle between Joe 
Comfort and Ray Brown before the laurels 
go to the latter. On drums and on these 
performances, we give the award to Moore’s 
unnamed brushmaster, although we have 
no complaint to make of Stoller. 

The Columbia has long been our favour- 
ite Peterson record. We have been told 
that it doesn’t reveal the full extent of 
Oscar’s powers. That may be, but we have 
not been told where else we can hear him 
swinging so vigorously and in such carefree 
mood. There is a certain relaxation of 
drive during Kessel’s solos, but this tends 
to enhance the punch in Peterson’s play- 
ing. A thing that makes us smile about 
Peterson is the way he gets excited and 
carried away by his own music, so that he 
starts to pound the piano as though he had 
reached the last climactic chorus with an 
improvising ensemble. The piano doesn’t 
lend itself to graduations of volume as some 
other instruments do, so Oscar must often 
feel mildly frustrated in this respect. 

Two very fine records these, and we hope 
there’ll be more of the same from both 
London and Columbia. 
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The moderns’ obsessed notions about 
traditional jazz as a Creative Art are 
foggy and distorted and their commer- 
cialized, refrigerator-art-business not- 
ions about classical music as a Creative 
Art are formless and shaky in the same 
manner. 

More than one phony exploiter of 
this set-up is relaxing behind the 
delusion that he has not been detected 
at his exploiting activities. It has even 
been possible for this cat to become a 
big wheel in certain parts of the modern 
jazz scene and I wouldn’t mention it 
except for the galling knowledge that 
even maybe this unsavory character is 
considered superior to the greatest of 
the jazz originators. 


AHA! THE LINEAR WHITE-NOTE 
MUSIC ! 

One has the same feeling about 
Shorty Rogers and his brash experi- 
mentalism as one would have about raw 
freshmen chemistry students left alone 
in a lab full of explosives without a 
supervising instructor. Make no mis- 
take about it, traditional jazz and some 
classical elements are extremely explo- 
sive when combined and here is Shorty 
mixing some of this with some of that 
and a little of something else, apparently 
not realizing that this is creative 
dynamite and that it is possible to be 
blown further out than “Further Out’. 

However one sees and knows that 
the moderns learn nothing from such 


explosions, that they are destructively 
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dedicated and that they will run back 
to the wreckage, tattered and bleeding 
to start the entire procedure over 
again. (They are closer to Bud Powell’s 
several lapses than I. They should 
know more about Parker’s breakdowns 
than I. Parker has recently done it 
again. They ought to know more 
about Getz’s crack-up than I do, but I 
have yet to hear of any explanation or 
justification for it. Surely these tragedies 
are not senseless happenings ?). And 


‘how can one leave mention of these 


things out of any complete look at the 
moderns? And of what worth is a look 
if it isn’t complete ? 

Under the guise of careful daring, 
does Teddy Charles combine such 
things as linear, white-note music with 
jazz (the moderns can’t quite avoid 
jazz yet) and run out the door and 
wait a while to see if there is an ex- 
plosion ? Is this an example of careful 
daring? And what kind of safety 
measures are provided for those delayed 
reactions ? 

Modern Jazz, I am convinced, is the 
explosive fusion of the destructive trends 
jazz has taken in immature hands with 
an immature knowledge of classical 
music. In a mature fusion of jazz with 
classical music, there will be more 
dignity and there will be an absence of 
hatreds and insults and the destructive- 
ness which we have witnessed taking 
place in our modernist neighbours’ back 
yard. 


LET THAT JAZZ-CAT OUT OF THE 
BAG 

Stanley Kenton knows better; | am 
convinced of that after long and cau- 
tious observation. I will go out on a 
limb and say that I am convinced that 
there is an honesty in his nature which 
will some day cause him to say so. I 
have heard more than one hybrid jazz 
artist come clean and this is the reason 
why I think that it will happen. The 
hybrid jazz artists, who have been as 
close to basic jazz as Kenton has been, 
KNow through personal experience 
and close association with other un- 
corrupted jazz personalities, certain 
profundities about basic jazz which 
cannot be explained away into the 
non-existence of thin air. And their 
courses of later action cannot be 
justified as they have tried to justify it. 

This, I believe, is not only true of 
Kenton, it is also true of Woody 
Herman, Duke Ellington and even 
Benny Carter. The last person of whom 
one would expect it, Artie Shaw, went 
to a great deal of trouble to expose what 
he felt were his personal and commercial 
failures and he gave a frightening 
picture of the big-time music world. 
I did not include Artie Shaw when I 
spoke of hybrid jazzmen coming clean. 

Even if they do not come clean they 
will let the cat out of the bag if they 
talk long enough and some of them do. 
Also, some of them don’t. 
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Charlie Parker knows better having 
been close enough to the stronger forms 
of Jazz to FEEL those powerful impacts. 
Every bitter and wailing note that 
Parker has blown is a bitter complaint 
that something is wrong with HIMSELF. 
That is his personal problem as an 
artist and certainly he has the right to 
express his bitterness and misery but 
neither he nor the critics have the right 
to say that this is the direction Art must 
take or that this unhealthy expression 
should be emulated or even that this is 
progress or that these undesirable 
emotions are superior to the emotional 
maturity of traditional jazz. Too many 
people have always known better and, 
deeply, Parker knows it too. Tied to 
his every act and every expression is a 
revulsion against healthy and uninhibit- 
ed jazz. He could not possibly be what 
he is if traditional jazz did not exist. 
Traditional jazz has to be solidly where 
it is for Parker to rebel against it. 
Without traditional jazz Parker could 
not exist. 


John Birks Gillespie knows better 
too. He even privately recorded some 
traditional blues which he understood 
enough about to play well. He, too, is 
familiar with the feel of the stronger 
forms of jazz but he prefers to be a 


acular. Diz knows better then anyone 
that in the exhibitionism which he calls 
music there are large, empty gaps and 
to make up for what he knows is 
missing in the main content, he is 
impelled to grab and hold on to the 
spotlight with gimmicks which are not 
very Original nor in good taste. Bend- 
ing the bell of his trumpet upwards 
should draw all eyes toward himself at 
any appearance. I don‘t believe that 
anyone will be taken in by his given 
reason that he can hear himself better. 
This trick is certain to insure him of 
continued copy as well as pictures in the 
trade magazines. And disdaining 
uninhibited jazz, as he does, then his 
bumps and grinds while on stage must 
be playing to gross vulgarity and as such 
belong in a house of burlesque more than 
on a concert stage. 

As with Parker, so is Diz in a position 
which could not exist unless traditional 
jazz is there for him to rebel against, to 
reverse and depart from. 

Some of the younger moderns may 
be excused because they have not been 
close to any of the strong forms of jazz 
and cannot KNOw as the ones mention- 
ed KNow. They have come onto the 
scene just in time to be misled and 
neither loot nor the limelight ought to 
mean that much to the older and more 
experienced Jazzmen. 


Let Diz clown and show off and 
Parker be bitter and Kenton evasively 
experiment if they please but it is a 
cheap trick to play on the youngsters 
to let them believe that this is honest or 
great Art or even progress. Certain 
critics should be thoroughly ashamed 
of their part in that delusion. 

I believe that it has been firmly 
established that youngsters took to 
traditional jazz like ducks take to water 
and that many of them played it with 
great dignity and heart and excellence 
and are still doing so and that they were 
not harmed by its strength. So what's 
the matter with Parker and Diz and 
Powell ? Why couldn’t they make it if 
they were going to fool around with 
jazz ? If they have such a great yearn- 
ing for classical music, why don’t they 
play classical music ? If jazz is such a 
headache to them, why don’t they 
cross over and forget about jazz ? 
Must they go on forever indulging in 
the blind impulse to BEAT traditional 
jazz ? 

Traditional jazz will be a major 
constellation gleaming brightly in the 
sky of Art long after the roman candles 
of current bop and progressive jazz have 
fizzled and burned out. Tomorrow has 
a way of discerning who was a fake and 
who was real and marking it down for 
all to read. 
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10. SILVERTONE 


This was the first brand name known to 
have been used by the Sears Roebuck 
organization (see last month’s column). A 
listing of several pages of single-faced 
Silvertone records has been found in a 
1916 Sears catalogue, so the name was well 
established by that year. The earliest date 
is so far unknown. 

The earliest Silvertones were single-faced 
pressings from early Columbia matrices, 
the matrix number also serving as catalogue 
number. Both 10-inch and 12-inch pressings 
are known; the artist was often not named 
on the label. 

The early labels were of two designs, and 
it is not known which design preceded the 
other. One of these is a plain purple label 
with gold design and lettering; at the top is 
a small circular silhouette showing a man 
blowing a shepherd’s pipes. No manufac- 
turer is given, nor is Sears Roebuck’s name 
on the label; patent dates to Nov. 30, 1909, 
are quoted, and on the reverse side is a 
printed label stating the conditions of 
purchase and use. Examples are: 

13745: FieLpD oF Roses—waltz, Mandolin 
and Guitar Trio. Matrix in the wax in 
Columbia typescript is: 13745-1. (10-inch). 
Recording date would be before 1910; the 
artist’s names and original Columbia issue 
are unknown. 

47354: I've Gort THE SWEETEST GIRL IN 
MARYLAND—Vocal Quartette, male voices, 
orch. acc. Matrix: 47354, take—1. (10-in.). 
The Columbia files show this was recorded 
February 8th, 1917, by the Knickerbocker 
Quartette. 

The other early label was orange, with 
print in black and white. The design in- 
cluded a large pastoral scene with shep- 
herd a-pipin’ and two girls watching raptly; 
again, no manufacturer or sales credit is 
given on the label, but the same patent dates 
are quoted, and the same conditions-of- 
use notice is given on the back. Examples 
are:— 

36833: DReEAMING—Boston Hesitation 
Waltz—Band. Matrix 36833-2. (12-inch); 
artist, date and Columbia issue are unknown 

46207: Don’T BITE THE HAND THAT 
Feeps You—Tenor Duet, Sung by Albert 
Campbell and Henry Burr, Orchestra 
Accompaniment. Matrix 46207, take 3. 
Columbia files show this was recorded 
Nov. 18th, 1915. (10-inch) 

After World War I, we find a new crop 
of SILVeRTONES. These are 10-inch double- 
faced pressings; the labels are blue with 
lettering in silver. Across the bottom are 
the words “Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, Ill.” Matrices are from FEDERAL, 
a little-known company in Albany, N.Y., 
and date from the early 1920s. Catalogue 
numbers are in a 5000 series, and are be- 
lieved to be identical with the corresponding 
Federal catalogue numbers. The Silvertone 
series extends at least as far as 5148, while 
the Federal series extends at least to 5371. 
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A typical example is: 
5027: A. THE WHISTLER AND His DoG 
(2-307) 
B. THE BAIRDS AND THE BROOK (2-309) 
both sides by: Sybil (sic) Sanderson Fagan— 
whistling solo, orch, acc. 

Next came the commonest Silvertone 
label, which served for many years and on 
which a great variety of records from many 
sources were released. It is basically brown 
with the name SILVERTONE in white on a 
gold plaque, and all other lettering and 
design in gold. The legend ‘Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.” occurs at the bottom. All I’ve 
seen are 10-inch, double-faced. The number 
of known examples in each series is in- 
sufficient to determine the origin of the 
whole series with certainty, but the pattern 
indicated by the examples below seems most 
probable. 

(1) 1200 series: from Perfect-Pathe 
matrices. Example- 

1243. A. Fottow THE SWALLOW— 
(n-105507-1), by: Post Lodge Orchestra, 
(Harold Oxley, director). 

1243 B. RAMBLIN’ BLUuES (Brodsky- 
Moore) (n-105482-1), by: Golden Gate 
Orchestra. 

The Pathe number 036128 also appeared 
indented under the label; this coupling 
is also on Perfect 14309, the B title being a 
California Ramblers item. 

(2) 2000 series; at least as far as 2411, 
these are from FEDERAL matrices and the 
catalogue numbers interlock with the 5000- 
series FEDERAL (and blue-label SiLver- 
TONE) catalogue numbers, as: 

2027. A. THE WHISTLER AND His DoG 

(1-306) 
B. THE BIRDS AND THE BROOK 
(1-308) 

Both sides by: Sibyl (sic) Sanderson 
Fagan—whistler, orch. acc. The serial 
number 5027 also appears in the wax; 
compare Silv. 5027 above, which is identical 
except for using alternate takes. These 
FEDERAL matrices, by the way, are always 
hand-written in the wax, and are charac- 
terized by the take number preceding the 
matrix number. 


From somewhere below 2481, to at least 
2775, SILVERTONES are from PLAZA (Banner- 
Regal matrices) with occasional matrices 
(as on 2481-A) from an unknown source. 

2481. A. UKELELE LADy (2649-3, hand- 
written) by: The Carolinians. 

B. PRETENDING DEAR (5918-3LP) by: 
Bar Harbor Society Orchestra. 

2542: A. WHEN My SuGAR WALKS Down 
THE STREET (5837-8LP) 

B. Low Down Dappy BLues (5910-IIp) 

Both sides labelled as by: Mazie Green. 
A is by a female vocalist acc. by piano; B 
is by a different female vocalist, acc. by two 
altos and piano. 

These titles have not yet been tied in with 
any known Banner-Regal issues, but the 
matrix typescript (except 2481-A) is typical 
of their usage. 

(3) 3000 series; from early VOCALION, 
BRUNSWICK, and occasionally GENNETT 
matrices. 


3006 A. BLEEDING HEARTED BLUES 
B. IF yoU WANT TO KEEP YOUR 
Dappy Home. 

Both sides by: Viola McCoy, acc. by 
Porter Grainger, piano. No matrix numbers 
are visible. This coupling is from Vo 14633. 

3030 A. A Boy’s Best FRIEND Is HIs 

MOTHER (no matrix) 
B. THE PRISONER'S SONG (9147) 

Both sides: Vernon Dalhart—tenor, acc. 

violin and guitar. | also have this same 
coupling on Gennett 3030 (same catalogue 
number, by coincidence), on which the 
matrix of A is 9364, and of B 9147 as above. 
Both couplings are aurally identical. 
(4) 3100 series; probably from Paramount. 
The following coupling, reported in THE 
RecorD CHANGER, April 1951, p. 18, is also 
on Puritan 11439 

3112 Stippery (2431) 

AFTER I SAY I'M Sorry (2430) 

Both sides by: Joie Lichter’s Strand 
Symphonists. 

(5S) 3200-3300 series: from COLUMBIA 

matrices. 

3269 Bett Hoppin’ (141589-3) 
Poor PAPA (141588-3) 

Both sides by: Fred Rich and his Hotel 
Astor Orchestra. This coupling was ori- 
ginally issued on Harmony 119-H under 
the same name; recording date was Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 

(6) 3500 series; from PARAMOUNT matrices. 

3526 A. St. Louis Biues (label 227; wax: 
227, 545) 

B. Fat MAMA BLUES (1942-3) 

Both sides labelled as by: The Red 
Hotters. 

Both sides are Boyd Senter items, from 

Para. 20341 and 20364 respectively. 

(7) 3800 series; from Gennett and other 

matrices. 

3834 Sr. Louis Hop (X 222) 
BLACK BoTToM (X 221) 

By: Joe Candullo and His Everglades 

Orchestra. 

The Gennetr ledgers identify this cata- 
logue number as a derivative of Gennett, 
and also supply the above matrix numbers. 
which probably do not appear on the record 
itself, which has not been examined. The 
original issue was Gennett 3358. 

Another example in this series is SILVER- 
TONE 3825: 

A. THE NINETY AND NINE (792) by Homer 
Rodeheaver and Quartet, orch. acc. 

B. WHEN THEY RING THOSE GOLDEN BELLS 
(778) by Homer Rodeheaver, baritone, with 
orch. and chimes. 

This same coupling is also on RAINBOW 
1060, with the same matrices and credits. 
The source of the matrices is still a mystery, 
however; 778 at least is not a Paramount 
matrix, and the Gennett ledgers show that 
these are not Gennett matrices. 

This would seem to be about all | can 
squeeze into the column this month; I will 
continue with the Silvertone label next 
time. | might add that, except for the cases 
noted above, all the records quoted have 
been personally examined by Perry Armag- 
nac, Carl Kendziora, Dan Mahony, or 
myself, and most of them are in our 
collective collections. 
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Enter Granz—With Wailing Cats. 


The great day was announced by 
Harold Fielding well in advance, the 
Albert Hall booked, the ridiculous 
price of seats discussed, opposed and 
finally surrendered to, and then sudden- 
ly the whirlwind was upon us. 

Ella Fitzgerald, Oscar Peterson, Don 
Abney, Mrs. Peterson, Norman Granz, 
Ella’s dresser and Tommy Harpe (a very 
superior kind of band boy) suddenly 
appeared among us at the Savoy recept- 
ion, masquerading as ordinary people. 
We knew different of course, and treated 
these giants with the reverence they 
deserved. That is, until we found that 
they wanted to talk about jazz, Britain 
and the things we wanted to know. 
Ella’s conversation is monosyllabic, 
though she did venture that she'd made 
a record with Frank Sinatra. Oscar 
seems happy discussing any kind of 
subject and really warms up at the men- 
tion of Tatum. Mrs. Peterson we liked 
tremendously, and the great impresario 
Norman Granz was in a happy mood. 
In fact everybody was in a happy mood, 
and the Scotch lasted well under the 
strain. 

The warm friendliness of the Monday 
evening was dispersed by the solemnity 
of the Albert Hall on the night of the 
concert. The short interval before 
the music began was expectant and 
rather awe inspiring. Everyone wonder- 
ed whether the infamous echo would be 
beaten, and, more important, whether 
two people, stars though they were, 
could hold the complete concert up on 
their own. 

At shortly after half past seven, Tony 
Kinsey .and Sammy Stokes edged 
unobtrusively on stage and settled 
themselves in without fuss or favour. 
This proved to be their role throughout 
the evening. They did nothing spec- 
tacular, for nothing spectacular was 
expected of them. In their position 
of supporting cast they were effective 
and never out of step. 

Oscar Peterson stepped confidently 
on stage unannounced—an _ unusual 
procedure for a Granz show. He 
settled down quickly with “I Get A Kick 
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Out Of You”’; alternated between pretty 
and up-tempo numbers such as “Laura” 
and “Just One Of Those Things”, and 
then suddenly launched into vocals 
with “Almost Like Being In Love” and 
“I Hear Music”. This came as some- 
thing of a shock, but the audience 
quickly took it in its stride, which gives 
a pointer to the unfailing popularity of 
Nat ‘King’ Cole. Oscar’s playing in- 
cluded more of the lyrical vein than we 
have come to expect from his records, 
but when he opened up, his_ two fisted 
piano. playing was a revelation. 

The interval gave us a chance to re- 
view the revised amplification. Sammy 
Morris and John Hamilton, who were 
in charge, seemed happy with the result, 
and, from our seat in the arena, we 
agreed with them entirely. Two sets of 
speakers, throwing crossed beams of 
sound into the auditorium, eliminated 
the dreaded echo which the old multi- 
speaker system never seemed able to kill. 

Ella Fitzgerald, at the start, was not 
at all confident. In fact she almost 
stopped and turned back when she was 
coming on to the stage. However, she 
received a tremendous ovation, and, 
after her first two or three numbers, 
hit full stride. We can’t give you a de- 
tailed report of the rest of the conccrt. 
Normally, when listening to music, 
some critical part remains aloof, making 
mental observations. With Ella we were 
engulfed completely. We relaxed and 
basked in a flood of warm vibrant jazz 
which ranged from the excellent to the 
superlative. The numbers which stood 
out from this general sense of well being 
were ‘““When Your Lover Has Gone”’, 
“Lullaby Of Birdland” and “I Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love, Baby”, 
with an Armstrong imitation which 
literally stopped the show. The music 
seemed to bubble out effortlessly and 
she carried the audience with her com- 
pletely from tenderness to jubilation. 
When Oscar came back to join her for a 
final “‘Perdido”’, the whole affair threat- 
ened to develop into a riot. 

We'd like to thank everybody con- 
cerned, for what is probably the most 
exciting evening’s jazz that it has been 
our privilege to hear. 

More ‘‘Discomania’’ 

The news that EMI have bought up 
Capitol for some fabulous number of 
dollars suggests that now may be the time 
for a reappraisal, or recap., as they say 
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in the panel games, of the disc situation. 

On the face of it, all that happened 
was that EMI borrowed some dollars 
from the government to buy up the 
whole Capitol Records organisation in 
America. Now Capitol records are 
issued in Britain by Decca, under their 
own label as Capitol. So far, so good. 
Somewhat confusing, however, is the 
fact that American Decca have very 
little to do with British Decca. Ameri- 
can Decca records are issued in Britain 
on Brunswick, which is, however, a 
subsidiary of Decca (British). Capitol 
Records in America have nothing to 
do with American Decca, and from now 
on, theyll have nothing to do with 
British Decca either, but that’s a red 
herring; and, for good measure, here’s 
another one. American Columbia 
recordings are issued in Britain not by 
British Columbia, which anyway is a 
place in Canada, but by Philips, who sell 
Philishaves. But, to return to Decca. 
One of the subsidiaries of American 
Decca is a label called Coral, which was 
wooed and won by a French company 
called Vogue. Now French Vogue 
opened up a branch in London, which, 
for the sake of clarity, we'll call British 
Vogue. This new entrant started issuing 
the American Coral masters on the 
Vogue-Coral label—then Decca (British) 
bought them up Why they couldn’t have 
negotiated direct for the American 
Coral catalogue we don’t know, and 
what’s more, the relationship between 
French Vogue and British Decca is 
sketchy to say the least of it. 

When British Decca want to issue any 
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sides in America, they call them 
London. But in case you’re thinking 
that the London records that you buy 
in London (geographical) are anything 
to do with this, we must add that Lon- 
don (British) is composed of an assort- 
ment of American labels—none of which 
is Decca. The situation is even begin- 
ning to confuse British Decca them- 
selves. The recent ““Herd From Mars” 
EP came out in a London sleeve with a 
Decca label on the record itself. This is 
far from being an isolated case. Among 
their sixteen or so labels, British Decca 
started a series called ‘‘Origins of Jazz” 
on Vocalion and another series called 
“Jazz Archives’ on London. Some- 
where along the line this all became con- 
fused and is now emerging monthly as 
London’s “Origins of Jazz” series. 
Vocalion was obviously so mortified at 
this outright theft that it stopped issuing 
records altogether. 


If you'll follow us a little further into 
this idiot’s paradise, we'll throw a few 
more snippets of information your way. 
MGM, which was formed in America 
exclusively to feature the stars of MGM 
films, now turns out LP’s by such 
unlikely film stars as Kai Winding, and 
is issued in Britain by EMI, who are 
also busy issuing Earl Bostic tracks on 
their Parlophone label, which they have 


bought from the King (America) cata- 
logue. King, no fools, they, have already 
sold the same Bostic masters to Vogue. 
So we have the interesting situation 
where the same records are being issued 
at the same time by two rival companies, 
who have no connections at all. That 
is, at present. We now have the interest- 
ing rumour flying that RCA Victor; 
the American sidekick of EMI, are 
toying with the idea of selling out to 
American Decca. This could allow 
British Decca, though their various 
link-ups with American Decca outlined 
above, to use the HMV dog and speaker 
trade mark. And, for no reason at all, 
we'd like to know who decides whether 
Parlophone will issue their jazz releases 
on a black or blue label. 

Let’s leave it at that; We’re tired. 
Tell Us It Ain’t So Steve 

We’ve been a little unkind to Steve 
Race in the past, but feel sure that he'll 
forgive us this quotation from the 
Radio Times: 

“Steve Race at the piano.” 

(Suitable for deaf children). 


Northern News 
from ALAN TOFT 
Britain’s first ever inter-university 
jazz contest, staged before 500 people 
on March 2nd at the Stanley Hall, 
Liverpool, turned out to be one of the 


ETHEL WATERS Sings 


ERROLL GARNER Garnering 


Prelude to a kiss 


St.Louis Blues: Can’: help lovin’ that man; Paper Moon; Summertime 


Deep Purple; Bonnie Boy; Tippin’ out with Erroll; Relaxin’ at Sugar 


SARAH VAUGHAN Prelude to a kiss (EP-1-6000 


They can’t take that away from me; You hit the spot; If | knew then; 


(EP-1-3245) 


(EP-1-6025) 


best jazz concerts the North West has 
ever seen. 

For nearly four hours 60 instrumen- 
talists, traditional and modern, battled 
in this “cutting contest”. Each band 
was required to play three numbers, and 
the accomplishments displayed were, 
on an average, surprisingly high. 

Winners of the contest was the 
“home” side, Liverpool University 
Jazz Band who took a silver cup given 
by Manchester jazz promoter Paddy 
McKiernan, president of the Lanca- 
shire Society of Jazz Music. Leeds 
University Devon Ramblers were second 
with Birmingham University’s Mermaid 
Jazz Band third. One of the hits of the 
night was Andrew Agnew of Bangor’s 
Straits Jazzmen who played a home- 
made one-string soap box bass. 


In Manchester, jazz music continues 
to flourish in half a dozen clubs mainly 
traditional. With The Saints still 
marching as strongly as ever, there are 
The Zenith Six, Eric Batty Jazz Aces, 
the Bluenote Jazzmen, Barrie Quilliam’s 
All-Stars and the Minton (modern) 
Jazz Group. 

Barrie Quilliam’s group is playing 
some of the best Chicago brand jazz 
heard around here for some time. 
Hotel and club managers, he says, are 
very co-operative. 


My funny Valentine / How important can it be (MB3205) 
Waltzing down the aisle / And this is my beloved (MB3210) 
Make yourself comfortable / Old Devil Moon (MB3180) 


HOLIDAY IN TRUMPET featuring Roy Eldridge; 
Charlie Shavers; Emmett Berry; Joe Thomas; 
Jonah Jones (EP-1-6003) 
Festa in Brass; St. Louis Blues; | want to be happy; Don't be that way 
WILLIE SMITH and his FRIENDS (MG.26000) 
Relaxing after hours with Willie Smith, Billy May, Les Paul, Arnold 
Ross, Ed Mihelich, Murray McEachern, Dave Coleman, Nick Fatool 
! can’t bele've that you're in love; My old flame; The way you ‘ook 
tonight; Airiness a la Nat; septemoer in the rain; Willow weep for me; 
You ought to be in pictures; Moten Swing. 
IMPROVISATIONS (EP-1-3105) 
Red Norvo, Teddy Wilson, Slam Stewart, etc. ; 
Blues a la Red; | got rhythm; The man | love; Seven come eleven 
IRVING FAZOLA Dixieland (EP-1-3173) 


Clarinet Marmalade; Sweet Lorraine; Jazz me blues; When your 
lover has gone. 


BY 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


Keep in rhythm with the great world ot jazz... . get Reynolds 
News every Sunday and meet Europe’s king of traditional jazz, 
Humphrey Lyttelton, conducting a progressive and informative 
column that no student of jazz will want to miss . . . . place a 
regular order to-day with your newsagent for 
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We are honoured to welcome to our 
columns this month the famous French 
critic Hugues Panassie.—It is hoped 
that M. Panassie will be writing for us 
in future at regular intervals. 


We have also arranged for copies of 
his excellent monthly magazine ‘Bul- 
letin Du Hot Club of France’ to be 
available each month. Price per copy 
1/8 post free. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


We have just been browsing through 
the very fine 20th Anniversary number 
of Jazz Hort, and have found much 
amusement in its 78 pages. 


Forty four critics from various 
countries were asked to write something 
regarding their choice of the most 
under-rated jazzman, and in addition 
were desired to provide brief details of 
their life history—with a photograph. 


Most of the contributors have been 
fairly honest in their replies, although 
we were pretty horrified with some of 
the photographs. John ‘Jax’ Lucas 
had a special picture done by Picasso 
(hardly the style for a rabid traditionist 
surely ?), whilst both Steve Race and 
Ernest Borneman are both seen as 
through a glass darkly. 

The latter gentleman incidentally 
has been very reticent about his age. 
We were brave and divulged ours 


RECORDS BY POST!! 


From Traditional to Modern by our 
up to the minute 


TAX FREE 
OVERSEAS SERVICE 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 


183 S.N. CHURCH STREET 
LONDON N.I6 


CLI: 2991 Cables: AGADISCS 


RECORD AND REPRODUCING 
EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


Write now for details and complete 
monthly release booklet 


without shame, but Ernest skips the 
issue entirely, but lets is into the secret 
about his studies under Von Horn- 
bostel. 

It is all very illuminating we promise 
you. 


HELP NEEDED. 


Still with Ernest Borneman, he tells 
us that he has been working for some 
months on a forthcoming broadcast 
which, he hopes, may shed some new 
light on the early history of jazz. Is 
there any reader who could lend him, 
for this broadcast, a copy of any of the 
four Baldwin sides recorded on 22nd 
November, 1939, by Willie Smith and 
Sidney Bechet with their Haitian Orch- 
estra ? Or any of the six sides by the 
Haitian Serenaders released on Varsity 
in 1940 ? 

Any help will be greatly appreciated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


We have received from Linear Pro- 
ductions Inc., 6124 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Hollywood 38 Calif. U.S.A. 
a portfolio of photographs by William 
Claxton entitled Jazz West Coast. 


The book comprises some hundreds 
of wonderful pictures lavishly produced. 
As the title suggests the slant is main- 
ly modern, but the book is recom- 
mended to anyone who has a friend 
in America willing to stake him to a 
few dollars. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER PARKER 


It is with deep regret that we report 
the death of Charlie ““Yardbird’’ Parker 
in New York on 19th March. 


This great alto-saxophonist was some- 
what of a stormy petrel of the jazz world, 
but despite his idiosyncrasies and a 
somewhat chequered career, he has left 
behind him an indelible mark—both 
recorded and otherwise. 

The Bird started a new trend in jazz. 
He was a pioneer of the ‘bop’ move- 
ment, yet because of his early musical 
grounding with such orchestras as 
Jay McShann and Earl Hines, his play- 
ing has always had that pulse which is 
so completely necessary to jazz. 

It is as a real jazzman that his 
memory will be cherished. 
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HAD YOU HEARD. 


Under this heading we shall in future 
give you any scraps of current news 
from America (or elsewhere) that we 
think are of interest. If the idea com- 
mends itself to you, let us know. 
Count Baste. Ernie Wilkins has left 
the band, and drummer Gus Johnson 
has been replaced by Sonny Payne, 
ormerly with Erskine Hawkins and 
Earl Bostic. Basie has also signed 
blues singer Joe Williams, an important 
step for the best band in America today. 
T-BoNE WALKER has _ left Imperial 
Records and signed for Atlantic. Law- 
RENCE MARRERO has had to leave the 
George Lewis band because of illness. 
He would be very grateful if any reader 
would care to drop him a line to his 
home at, 1846 Industry St., New 
Orleans, La., U.S.A. PAUL BARBAR- 
IN’S great new band proved a tremendous 
success at Child’s Paramount in New 
York. With him were, Willie Hum- 
phreys, clarinet; John Brunious, trum- 
pet; Bob Thomas, trombone; Dabby 
Barker, banjo; and Lester Santiago, 
piano. The band have recorded for 
Atlantic Records. Following Barbarin 
into Childs will be the Kip Ory band; 
this will be Ory’s first East Coast 
engagement for a very long time. 
Oldtimer Pee Wee Russell has taken 
his clarinet to Condon’s Club for his 
first engagement there for many years. 
Lastly DUKE ELLINGTON has replaced 
Wendell Marshall on bass with Junior 
Raglin who was with the band some 
years ago. 

THE Epitor. 


THEY ALL COME TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 


All the latest Jazz releases 
All the Rarest Records 
All the Jazz Books and 
Magazines 
and All the Intelligent Record 
Collectors 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
(Record Dept.) 
52 Charing Cross Road, London 
W.C.2. 
MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 
TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 2315 


The Greatest Jazz Centre in the 
World ! 
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Standard Play 


JIMMIE DEUCHAR QUARTET 
Just One of Those Things / Why do I Love 
You 


(Esquire 10-433) 

To my way of thinking, Jimmy Deuchar 
is the greatest jazz trumpet player in 
Europe today, but these two sides fall 
considerably short of the true genius we 
normally associate with him. Both are 
above average, but neither allows me to 
use the word brilliant’ h onest!y and fairly 
Best of the two sides is “‘Why Do I Love 
You”, taken as a medium-slow and 
making an excellent vehicle for Clare’s 
tasteful piano. A bass-drum introduction 
by Pete Blannin and Tony Kinsey brings in 
the soulful Deuchar trumpet on “Things”, 
but the “echoing” effect of the horn some- 
what tends to distract the listener. Person- 
ally, | am not in favour of extended drum 
solos, but Tony Kinsey’s 32 bars, which 
follows Alan Clare‘s piano sequence, is at 
least constructive and reasonably interest- 
ing. K.G. 

ELLA FITZGERALD 
Lullaby of Birdland / Later. 
(Brunswick 05392) 

With fine accompaniment by the Sy 
Oliver Orchestra Ella gets ‘hot’ on the 
Birdland opus. This is nearly all humorous 
scat singing with noisy but exciting tenor 
interjections, and a choir who don't help 
much. The reverse is a fine song, finely 
sung. S.T. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
Jeepers Creepers / Sunday, Monday or 
Always 
(Esquire 10-427) 

One thing you can be sure of with 
Kenny Graham; he will at least give you 
an original idea when he can. His arrange- 
ment of ‘Jeepers Creepers” is certainly 
unusual. It appears to be based on mono- 
syllabism. Kenny and Dave Goldberg 


swap short phrases from the melody, and 
between them state the complete tune over 
a quietly African rhythm section consisting 
of Freddie Logan (bass), Billy Olu Sholanke 
(conga drum) and Reggie Dare (marracas). 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


‘The slower “This is it” 


The result is pleasant and very listenable. 
The combination of Kenny’s tenor and 
Dave Goldberg's guitar is again used very 
effectively on “Sunday, Monday or AI- 
ways”. Both instruments have a rich, 
warm tone and they blend well. This is a 
very good track, well worth a place in your 
collection. B.N. 
J. C. HEARD & HIS ORCHESTRA. 
This is it / Ollopa 
(Vogue V2302) 

Joe Newman, Benny Green, and Wardell 
Gray make a fine front line for these two 
Heard originals, with Al Haig, McKibbon, 
and bass saxist Tate Houston in support. 
is very listenable, 
though it may sound too arranged for the 
connoisseur. The Newman trumpet is in 
its element on the faster “Ollopa”, which 
is an inversion of the title of the — 
recording company, Apollo. 

MILT JACKSON & HIS NEW GROUP 
Lillie / Eronel. 
(Vogue V2303) 

“Lillie” is mostly a long and slightly 
rambling vibes solo, backed by John 
Lewis (pno), Percy Heath (bs), and Kenny 
Clarke (ds). The faster “Eronel” is a 
Thelonious Monk original, with the 
composer at the piano, playing a much 
more restricted and rhythmic style than 
the last time I heard him on record. Shi- 
bab’s alto, is also prominent above Al 
McKibbon (bs) and Art Blakey (ds). This 
is one for the modernists, with no punches 
pulled. 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 

BAND. 
I love Paris / See see rider blues. 
(Parlophone R3996) 

Both sides are excerpts from Humphrey's 
concert at the Festival Hall in November 
last year, and consequently have an essen- 
tially “‘live’’ feeling about them. ‘Paris’ is 
a trivial piece, which works out as surpris- 
ingly suitable material for the band. **Rider” 
provides an opportunity for close study of 
John Picard’s trombone style; he is, of 
course, a comparatively new arrival to the 
band, having previously worked with Cy 
Laurie. I found this side excellent, and 
the rhythm segtion pulled its weight more 
than usual. GL. 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 

Makin’ Whoopee Motel 
(Vogue V2306) 

Most Mulligan enthusiasts will have 
already heard these two numbers on the 
previously issued Vogue L.P. But for those 
who haven't I will say that ‘Makin 
Whoopee” is one of the best sides Mulligan 
has ever recorded. 

This modern conception of an old 
favourite serves as quiet, well-conceived, 
intelligent modern jazz, bringing out in 
full the creative genius of Mulligan himself, 
and the rich liquid sounds of trumpeter 
Chet Baker. 

“Motel”, a fast Mulligan original on the 
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:: KEITH GOODWIN :: PETER TANNER :: 


THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


reverse side, again finds the leader and his 
horn man in good form, with some nice 
bass playing from Carson Smith. Some 
British drummers would do well to listen 
to the sympathetic approach of Chico 
Hamilton. His restful, relaxed drumming 
is a constant source of enjoyment. K.G. 
JACK PARNELL & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Shake, Rattle and Roll | Fanfare Boogie. 
(Parlophone R3986) 

Neither of these two sides by the Jack 
Parnell Orchestra come under the heading 
of jazz. But for commercial dance music 
with a beat and entertainment value, they 
make ideal listening. 

“Fanfare Boogie’, a swinging up-tempo 
jump number, gets fair treatment from the 
Parnell crew with some good work by the 
saxes and trombones. On the reverse side, 
Jack’s carefree vocal attempts are some- 
what reminiscent of the early Woody 
Herman but I only hope he doesn’t take his 
singing too seriously. K.G. 
OTTILIE PATTERSON with CHRIS 

BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Reckless blues | I hate a man like you. 
(Decca F10472) 

Miss Patterson sings the blues well, 
having obviously studied the style and 
material with great care. She gives me 
the impression of being over-cautious at 
the beginning of “Reckless”, but this is 
replaced by a feeling of relaxation as the 
tune progresses. Greatly in her favour is 
the absence of annoying cliches and 
mannerisms which many copyists of the 
blues style so readily adopt, thereby 
hoping to convince their audience that 
that they are listening to one of the great 
blues singers of yesterday. “Hate” is a 
little known Morton tune, in which the 
singer and band perform” with equal 


OTTILIE PATTERSON 
the blues singer from Belfast 
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LONG PLAYING 33} R.P.M®RECORDS 


MODERN JAZZ AT 
THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


My honey’s lovin’ arms; ” 

Give me the simple life; Roomin’ with Moomin’ 
DON RENDELL SEXTET 

Hallelujah; I’m beginning to see the light; 
Waterloo Bridge 

KEN MOULE SEVEN 

Good bait; Ahmed; Compos mentis; Down under 
TONY CROMBIE_AND HIS ORCHESTRA LK 4087 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


Postman’s lament; Tuxedo rag 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 

Panama rag; Memphis blues; Mama don’t allow 
ALEX WELSH DIXIELANDERS 

Storeyville blues; Tight like that; Ice cream; 
Oh, didn’t he ramble 

CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

Bury my body; Diggin’ my potatoes 

LONNIE DONEGAN SKIFFLE GROUP LK 4088” 


EXTENDED PLA Y 7-INCH45R.P.M. RECORDS 


MEET THE KIRCHINS 

Minor mambo; Mother Goose jumps; 

Mambo nothing; Lover, come back to me 

THE KIRCHIN BAND (BASIL & IVOR) DFE 6237 


JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Merrydown blues; Skokiaan; I’d love it}. « 
LordyLord, Lord, you sure been good to me 


CHRIS BARBER’s JAZZ BAND DFE 6238 


RECENT 


THE DECCA LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


AMBROSE CLASSICS 

Embassy stomp; Copenhagen; 
Streamline strut; Deep Henderson 
AMBROSE AND ORCHESTRA DFE 6243 


TONY CROMBIE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Stop it; All of me; Perdido; Love you madly 
DFE 6247. 


78 AND 45 R.P.M. RECORDS 


TONY CROMBIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Perdido; Love you madly F 10454 


GEORGE MELLY with ALEX WELSH AND HIS DIXIELANDERS- 
Frankie and Johnny; I’m down in the dumps 


F 10457 TI 
Or 


OTTILIE PATTERSON with CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND | $f 
L hate a man like you; Reckless blues F 10472 Ay 
THE KEN MOULE SEVEN 5 
Hallelujah! I’m beginning to see he light F 10478 


Vols. I and II are now 

availableif you do not already have copies. 
Vol. III is in preparation and will be on sale ~_ 
Price of each volume: 3d. 
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‘KENTON PRESENTS JAZZ? series on 


AND 45 R.P.M. RECORDS 


| BILL HOLMAN OCTET 


478 


wrtly, 


Cousin Jack; Plain folks KC 65000 


THE FRANK ROSOLINO SEXTET 
That old black magic; Yo yo KC 65001 


THE BOOTS MUSSULLI QUARTET 
Diga diga doo; Lullaby in rhythm KC 65002 


THE CLAUDE WILLIAMSON TRIO 
All god’s chillun got rhythm; Woodin’ you KC 65003 


LONG PLAYING (334 R.P.M.) RECORDS 


THE BILL HOLMAN OCTET 

On the town; Locomotion; Jughaid; Back to minors; 
Sparkle; Tanglefoot; Song without words; 

Awfully busy KPL 101 


THE BOB COOPER SEXTET 
Group activity; Excursion; Polka dots and 
moonbeams; The way you look tonight; 
Solo plight; 

Lisbon lady; When the sun comes out; 
She didn’t say yes KPL 102 


| THE CLAUDE WILLIAMSON TRIO 


Bouncing with Bud; Salute to Bud; Penny; 
Thou swell; Obsession; Indiana; Over the rainbow; 


Curtistan KLP 103 


THE FRANK ROSOLINO SEXTET 
Ragamuffin; Embraceable you; 

I’m gonna sit right down and write myself a letter; 
Besame mucho; Linda; Frank ’n earnest KPL 104* 


THE SAL SALVADOR QUARTET 
Down home; Salutations; Violets for your furs; 
Now see here, man 

Nothin’ to do; Boo boo be doop; 

Autumn in New York; Wheels KPL 105* 


THE BOOTS MUSSULLI QUARTET 
Rubber boots; Le secret; Four girls; El] Morocco 
Mutt and Jeff; You stepped out of a dream; Tico-tico 
KLP 106* 


*These are three new long playing records in this series 


Prices of the “Kenton Presents Jazz”’ Series: 
78 or 45 r.p.m. records—5/11} 
(33) r.p.m.) records — 27/3} 


CAPITOL, division of 

THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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enthusiasm and excellence. Records like 
this give me renewed hope for the future 
of British jazz. G.L. 
OSCAR PETERSON. 
Nameless / It’s easy to remember. 

(Columbia LB149) 

Debut / Tenderly 

(Columbia LB150) 

Hot from the press are four sides on 
Columbia, which originate from Norman 
Granz’s jazz-packed Clef label. Such is 
the price of fame that Mr. Peterson’s fans 
will find they have to pay the extra bob per 
record which denotes that this artist is 
a celebrity admitted to the light blue label 
normally reserved for the most famous 
classical names. 

“Nameless” is a fast bop piece which 
amply displays Peterson’s technique with 
some impressive bass passages.“‘ Remember” 
is frilly and delicate, and he is here 
joined by Barney Kessel, whereas Ray 
Brown alone accompanies him on the 
other three sides. “‘Debut” is another fast 
original which swings all the way, and 

“Tenderly” seems to follow the general 
pattern of other versions of this hackneyed 
tune. More detailed comment on Oscar 
Peterson will be found in the review of long 
playing records. G.L. 
SID PHILLIPS BAND 

Copenhagen / Hearis of Stone. 

(H.M.V. BD6193) 

More commercial than usual, but no 
doubt Phillips fans will still enjoy these 
latest sides from Sid. The first is a stilted 
performance, played in an _ unusually 
half-hearted manner, with only the leader’s 
clarinet and some quite effective trumpet 
to offset the general dullness. Reverse is 
ragtime—honky-tonk piano and not for 
your ears. ot 

RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
After You’ve Gone / Evening in Paris 

(Esquire 10-431) 

This band is just too screamingly efficient 
for me. On both these tracks, the technique 
of all the individual musicians and of the 
band as a whole is never in doubt. Whether 
they say anything when they speak so 
competently is another matter. 

“After You’ve Gone’, which, with the 
other side, was recorded in January of this 
year, features trumpet work by Henry 
Shaw. Some very biting and musical 
trumpet, but despite its bite it has difficulty 
in cutting through the heavy section work 
and the over zealous drumming of Phil 
Seamen. “Evening in Paris”, credited to 
Feldman, is given much the same pattern 
of arrangement—solo horn, in this case 
Derek Humble, riding (or trying to) over 
full band riffs. This is the better of the two 
sides, as some hint of a relaxed sound is 
given. 

The main fault of the band, and therefore 
of this record, is the urgent, raucous 
manner in which all numbers are attacked. 
One can’t relax and listen to the music for 
fear of falling out of the race. B.N 

RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 
I remember You / Falling in Love with Love 
(Esquire 10-435) 

“Remember” is the best of these two 
rather uninspiring sides recorded by the 
Ronnie Scott Quintet late last year. Scott 
himself plays some nice tenor sax, but | 
have heard him play far better. Much the 
same applies to Jimmy Deuchar, who 
doesn’t appear to be at ease on either side, 


and Vic Feldman, whose mediocre vibes 
solos are made even less impressive by the 
fact that his instrument sounds “dull” and 
“off-tone”. I can’t help feeling that Scott 
and Co. should have made far more of 
“Falling in Love’ than they do, for this 
Richard Rodgers melody lends itself to 
modern improvisation very favourably. 

As a final word, Phil Seamen’s persistent, 
heavy cymbal jangle, and bombastic 
approach to the drum kit in general, failed 
to impress me in any way. K.G 

GEOFF. TAYLOR SEXTET 
Geoff’s Jump / I’m Beginning To See The 
Light. 

(Esquire 10-426) 

A little more of the Geoff Taylor ‘Bostic’ 
sound. By definition not very original, but 
surprisingly competent. ‘‘Geoff’s Jump” 
swings along very well, and if you don’t 
mind a honking Alto, you'll probably 
enjoy it. The supporting group consists of 
Gerry McLoughlin (vibes), Al Mead 
(piano), Eric Ford (guitar), Bob Bryan 
(bass) and ‘Nick’ Nicholls (drums). Gerry 
McLoughlin takes a solo as does piano 
player Al Mead—both are adequate. 
Geoff really starts to rock in the final 
Stages... 

“I'm Beginning to see the Light” is not 
such a happy effort as the Bostic influence 
is more pronounced. The rhythm section 
sheds ail delicacy and thumps. steadily 
behind its hooting leader. The line between 
vulgarity and swinging excitement lies 
somewhere between these two sides. B.N. 
SAM (The Man) TAYLOR AND HIS CAT 


MEN 
S’posin’ / Tara’s Theme 
(MGM 793) 
Sam Taylor, who used to play tenor with 
Cab Calloway, Lucky Millinder and 


Cootie Williams’ orchestra, now leads a 
typical modern jump band with its appeal 
slanted sharply to the R. and B. trade. 

Both the up-tempo revival of ‘‘S’posin”’ 
and the slower-paced theme from ‘‘Gone 
With The Wind” are treated in contempor- 
ary Harlem jazz style with Sam’s tenor well 
to the fore. Pei. 
THE TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 

Archer’s Treat / Pyramid 
(Esquire 10-434) 

At the first hearing, I was not too 
impressed by these sides, but after playing 
them a second and third time, | found them 
both interesting and enjoyable. 

Pick of the soloists is pianist Dill Jones, 
who, sad to say, is-featured only on the 
Whittle-Klein composition ‘*Pyramid”’. 
His playing is easy and relaxed, he makes 
full use of the entire keyboard, and does 
not try to cram too much into his solos. 
The leader himself turns in a couple of nice 
solos, and receives good support from 
bassist Joe Muddell and drummer Eddie 
Taylor, whose simple, precision work-outs 
are featured prominently on his own 
composition “‘Archer’s Treat”. 

Harry Klein may well be a clever techni- 
cian and a good all-round musician, but I 
wish he would smooth out some of those 
harsh, rough edges. His playing would 
then be so much more palatable. K.G. 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON. 
New Orleans woman / Failing by degrees. 
(Vogue V2261) 

Another Gene Norman concert excerpt, 
which is over-rich in audience and other 
spurious background distractions. Mr. 


Witherspoon scarcely has a chance to 
penetrate the modernistic accompaniment 
which passes for a blues accompaniment 
today. As a blues singer he has a rather 
showy style and on this record at least he 
is clearly pandering to an _ audience 
whose reaction is as puerile as it is noisy. 
“Failing” is the better side, but neither 
side is blessed with many selling points. G.L. 


Extended Play 
THE CHET BAKER QUARTET (EP). 
Long Ago and Far Away; Bea’s Flat; All 
the things You Are; The Thrill is Gone. 
(Vogue EPV 1032) 
Chet Baker with his crisp, chirruping tone, 
is considered one of the best of the modern 
jazz trumpeters, and these four titles, 
recorded with his own quartet in Holly- 
wood during October, 1953, provide a sui- 
‘table showcase for his lyrical trumpet work. 

Without doubt, Chet is more at home 
weaving patterns around slow ballads. 
He favours playing in the lower register, 
and in most cases, sticks pretty closely to 
the original melody. In a revival of ‘Thrill 
is Gone”, he reaches sheer perfection, 
blending his rich, warm tones with Russ 
Freeman’s sensitive piano. 

Jerome Kern’s haunting ‘‘Long Ago and 
Far Away” gets similar treatment as a 
medium-slow, and once again, Freeman’s 
piano is worthy of more than casual 
mention. 

Another Kern original, the well-tried 
“All the Things You Are’’, should get a 
new lease of life with this swinging up- 
tempo Baker version. Chet swings easily 
from the first bar onwards, keeps bringing 
back snatches of the original theme, and 
creates a general feeling of happiness and 
freedom of expression. 

Lastly, there is ‘‘Bea’s Flat’, a fast 
original by Russ Freeman with a good 
melodic line that gives plenty of scope for 
improvisation by his leader. Its good, in 
fact, I'll even go as far as to say it’s brilliant 
but somehow, I prefer Baker on the 
ballads. 

Haif the success of the Quartet emanates 
from the driving rhythm section; the 
throbbing beat of bassist Carson Smith 
and the easy, relaxed swing of drummer 
Larry Bunker. Some of our own rhythm 
teams would do well to listen to this record. 

K.G. 


LEN BARNARD’S JAZZ BAND 
1919 March / Snag It / King of the Zulus / 
Brownskin Mama 
(Esquire EP 38) 

With so (or, maybe too) many good 
British traditionalist bands playing here 
to day, I see no reason in the world for the 
issue of these tracks by an Australian band. 
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The band have exactly nothing to give 
us that we haven't heard before better 
played by our own groups. 

The ensembles are very rough and the 
pitching of the front line is very suspect in 
places. The best musician of the bunch 
would seem to be the cornet player who has 
ideas if little else: but the rest of them have 
a long way to go to catch up on our home 
products. ~ 

COUNT BASIF. 
(Columbia SEG7576) 

This is an odd mixture, containing one 
quintet side from Count Basie’s first 
recording session under his own name 
(‘Boogie woogie’ —1936) which boasts a 
James Rushing vocal. The other three 
tracks are all big band, of which ‘‘Jump for 
me” is a 1939 recording, whilst ‘‘Beaver 
junction” and ‘‘Neal’s deal” belong to a 
1948/50 vintage, when Neal Hefti was with 
the band. By then the group was sounding 
very modern, and these pieces are good 
examples of the controlled introduction of 
a new influence, without losing any of the 
unmistakable Basie trade marks. G.L. 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 
In a Mist / Goose Pimples / Riverboat 
Shuffle / Wringin’ & Twistin’ 
(Columbia SEG 7577). 

Four more excellent examples of Bix’s 
artistry and taste, both as pianist and 
cornetist, though once again the couplings 
are difficult to comprehend. Why, I wonder 
has the delightful Bix, Trumbauer and 
Lang ‘‘Wringin’ & Twistin’ ’’ been separat- 
ed from ‘For No Reason At All in C” 
previously issued on an earlier EP. —for 
no reason at all as tar as I can see. 

“In A Mist’, (“Bixology”) was a classic 
piano solo in its day, and still retains its 
wistful, nostalgic charm, with its classical 
music overtones. Playing it again makes 
one realise that had Bix lived, he would 
certainly have been in the forefront of the 
modernists today, or been playing in a 
symphony orchestra. ‘‘Goose Pimples” is 
one of The Gang sides and was recorded 
in October 1927. As always it is Bix who 
dominates, giving life and cohesion to the 
performance which, other than Adrian 
Rollini’s contribution, is not too inspired. 

‘Riverboat’ dates from May 1927 and 
gets a fine, relaxed and sensitive perform- 
ance from Bix himself, who is well supported 
by Don Murray’s incisive clarinet. The 
whole thing goes with a nice, easy swing 
and is one of the better Tram- Bix record- 
ings from this period. ‘‘Wringin’ ”’ is 
delightful Jazz Chamber Music par 
excellence, daring in its day and even now 
still retaining much of its original charm. 
Bix’s piano blends perfectly with Tram’s C 
melody sax and Eddie Lang plays some 
very sensitive guitar. Bix picks up his 
cornet to blow the coda. Well worth 
reissuing. 

EARL BOSTIC 
Smoke gets in your eyes / Filibuster/Steam- 
whistle jump / Smoke Rings. 
(Parlophone GEP8520) 

No better, no worse, no different from 
any other Bostic offerings. A raucous sax, 
allied to a jumping rhythm section and 
what have you ? A commercial success. 

The self same gentleman has also record- 
ed “Song Of the Islands” (turn your head 


away Louis) coupled with ‘‘Liebestraum”’ 
on Parlophone R3991. 


ROY ELDRIDGE. 
The Man I Love / Easter Parade / | Remem- 
ber Harlem / Wild Driver. 
(Vogue EPV1019) 

Recorded in 1950 in Paris these show 
“Little Jazz” as an exceptional trumpeter. 
He shares the honours on track | with 
tenorman Zoot Sims but the rest of the 
record is his alone. ‘‘Wild Driver” is well 
named and in addition to Eldridge’s fiery 
trumpet contains some good drumming 
from Kenny Clarke. __Berlin’s ‘‘Easter 
Parade” is taken at a tasteful tempo; Roy 
playing both muted and open, and there is 
some pleasing piano from Jerry Wiggins. 
“IT Remember Harlem” is the best track of 
all. A sad minor key number from which 
Eldridge wrings the last drop of sentiment. 

SF. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCH. 
Hot and Bothered / The Mooche / Grievin’ / 
Tootin’ Through the Roof. 

(Columbia SEG7575) 

Although a very strange mixture this is a 
lovely EP to have around. The first two 
sides show the early Ellington band at its 
brightest and best. ‘‘Hot and Bothered’, 
is a variation of ‘Tiger Rag’ and the band 
take it at fast tempo. The extraordinary 
scat singing is by Baby Cox who matches 
Bubber Miley’s tone to perfection. ‘‘The 
Mooche” is perhaps the best blues the 
Duke ever wrote, and this is my favourite 
version of it. 

The two 1939 tracks, although not the 
best thing Duke ever did, contain some 
good solo material from Johnny Hodges 


and Rex Stewart and make a nice compari- 

son with the reverse. S.T. 
JOHNNY HODGES 

Hop, Skip and Jump / Perdido / Mood 


indigo / Sweet Lorraine 
(Vogue EPV1018) 

Recorded in Paris during the 1950 
Ellington tour, these show off Johnny 
Hodges as a musician of consummate artis- 
try. Whether it be on the fast and lively““Hop, 
Skip”, or the melancholy “Mood Indigo” 
anything he does is touched with that spark 
of genius. Perhaps the most interesting 
track here is ‘‘Perdido” when from the 
opening by pianist Raymond Fol, the 
attention is gripped by wonderful easy 
swing obtained by Hodges and company. 
spite solo on this track is quite superb. 


PETE JOHNSON 
records for Vogue 
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The fine trumpet heard on these sides is 
by Hal Baker—a most underrated musician 
—the trombone being by Quentin Jackson. 


S.T. 
PEE WEE IRWIN and THE VILLAGE 
FIVE 


(Parlophone GEP8521) 

This is Nicksieland music of the best 
sort, and comes from the first of two 
sessions which the redoubtable Mr. Irwin 
made in August 1950. With him are Andy 
Russo (tmb), Phil Olivella (clt), Billy 
Maxted (pno), Jack Fay (bs), and Cliff 
Leeman (ds). Pee Wee Irwin played in the 
big swing bands of Tommy Dorsey and 
Benny Goodman, but sounds at home in 


these more congenial surroundings. ‘‘Ec- 
centric” is noisy but swings, “Tin roof” is 
relaxed, and ‘Wolverine blues” has some 
good ensemble passages. G.L. 
PETE JOHNSON 
(Vogue EPV1039) 
Hard hitting Pete Johnson extracts 


every ounce of fun and enjoyment out of 
““Swanee river boogie’ and ‘St. Louis 
boogie’. He has much of Earl Hines’ 
Peps but not so much precision or feeling. 

“J.J. boogie” he slows the pace a little 
oad rolls his right hand to produce the 
traditional boogie sound. His brief 
tribute to one of the all-time great boogie 
woogie players, Jimmy Yancey, is typical 
of his work, and is full of swing and drive. 
All tracks were recorded at a Gene Norman 
concert, and have some fairly unobtrusive 
rhythm accompaniment which seems rather 
superfluous. 


JONES ANDICOLLINS ASTORIA HOT 
EIGHT. 
Astoria Strut / Duet Stomp / Damp Weather/ 
Tip easy blues. 
(HMV 7EG8084) 

Recorded in New Orleans in 1929, these 
sides show that Lee Collins was in those 
days playing some extraordinary horn. 
His two choruses on ‘Duet’ are full of 
vitality and his playing on “Tip Easy” is 
full of expression and colour. 

All four tracks have abundant interest and 
although some of the sax work is rather 
dated (and a little unsteady), the rhythm is 
real New Orleans stuff, led by the powerful 
bass of Al Morgan. 

Not the least interesting feature of these 
is the excellent clarinet playing of the late 
Sidney Arodin, the only white musician on 
the session—he solos well on both *‘Duet”’ 
and ‘‘Astoria’” and proves he could hold 
his own with the best of the clarinettists 
from the Crescent City. 


CY LAURIE BAND. 
Hyena Stomp / King of the Zulus. 
(Esquire EP 39) 

Two more offerings from Cy Laurie’s 
new band that will I am sure please his 
many admirers. His new trumpeter Alan 
Elsdon has a rough and ready approach 
but he plays with courage and provides a 
firm lead to the front line. His muted solo 
on ‘“‘Hyena” is a good one and he also 
provides us with some interesting moments 
on the reverse. 

Laurie plays his Doddsian phrases with 
aplomb but no attack, and the band as a 
whole are to be commended on a good 
steady job, which if it does not raise the 
pulse rate is certainly very listenable. S.T. 
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PEGGY LLOYD with BILL STEG- 
MEYER’S ORCHESTRA. 
Dixieland Honky-Tonk. 

(London REP1017) 

Peggy Lloyd has a brash and loud voice 
but what she lacks in jazz technique she 
makes up for in verve and drive. 

The best of the four performances is 
*‘Nobody’s Sweetheart” which allows for 
a Sophie Tucker-like approach; whilst the 
weakest is ‘‘A Good Man Is Hard To 
Find” which Peggy finds hard to sing in 
an authentic jazz manner. The remaining 
two numbers are “Frankie and Johnny” 
and ‘‘Ace In The Hole’. 


JOHNNY MADDOX AND THE 
RHYTHMASTERS. 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band / Dipsy Doodle; 
Eight-Beat Boogie / By the Light of The 
Silvery Moon. 

(London REP1020). 

Here is an album that is slanted for 
those who like their music on the corny 
side. Best item is the Pinetop Smith 
boogie which features some good piano 
work from Johnny Maddox, mercifully 
not on the Honky-Tonk upright vas in 
“*‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band”. rt. 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOBCATS. 
Monday Date / Rockin’ Chair 
(Esquire EP 40). 

Two competent performances that 
do nothing new, and say _ nothing 
that has not been said before—and better. 

The front line of Mickleburgh, Pete 
Hodge and Colin Thompson all solo with 
ability, but I find the leader’s Armstrong 
impersonations very irritating, whilst neith- 
er of the other two have anything very 
original to say. 

The rhythm section plays well on 
“*Rockin’ Chair’, but the drum solo on 
the reverse was more than I could take. 


S.T. 
MUSIC IN THE MAKING 
featuring Don Rendell 
(a) I’m Beginning to See the Light / 
(b) Coraline. 
(Vogue EPV1034) 

These two sides, made in early 1954, 
were part of a plan to spotlight the solo 
voices of leading British jazzmen. There 
were no rehearsals, and only simple, 
basic themes were used to allow the men 
ample scope for improvisation. 

Given time, I have little doubt that these 
men could have got together and produced 
something really worthwhile, but all we 
have here is a statement of the theme, a 
succession of solos, and then the theme 
again. 

Star of the proceedings is tenor-man 
Don Rendell, who is featured extensively 
on both tracks. A brilliant technician, he 
plays with good taste, and even if one can 
detect a slight flavour of Lester Young in 
his playing, as I do, then that is nothing 
to his discredit. 

Francy Boland’s “‘Coraline’’, a not very 
inspiring theme, sees Don teamed with 
Jimmie Deuchar and both men display 
some pretty, harmonic backing to each 
other’s solos, Dill Jones turns in some 
tasteful piano and the rhythm section of 
Alan Ganley and Johnny MHawksworth 
provide a relaxed backing. 

Keith Christie, on trombone, joins 
Rendell for an easy-paced version of Duke 
Ellington’s ‘Beginning to See the Light’. 


Again Rendell is on form, but Christie 
lacks ideas, and is inclined to ‘‘play trad- 
itional’’ at times. His full, round tone, 
makes for good listening, but he tends to 
overdo his “‘slurring” of notes. 

Derek Smith and Sammy Stokes, and a 
very subdued Phil Seamen lend moderate 
support. K.G. 
NATIONAL sis FEDERATION MODERN 

AZZ CONCERT 
Derek Smith (pno), Jack Fallon ie), Lennie Hastings 
(dms), Don Rendell (ten), Ronnie Ross (ten) 

t Keller / China Mina 

(Esquire EP41, Vol. 1) 
Same Personnel as in Vol. | 

Hearsay /Minor Tor 

(Esquire EP42, Vol 2) 
Victor Feldman (vibes), bay & Crombie (pno), Lennie 


Sometimes ow rhythm 
(Esquire EP43, Vol. 3) 
Tony Kinsey Dill Jones Sammy Stokes 
(bs), Tommy Whittle (ten) 
Zoot’s Suite 
Jimmy Skidmore (ten), Keith Christie (tmb), Dill 
Jones (pno), Jack Fallon (bs), Alan ow (dms) 
I can’t give you anything but . 
(Esquire EP44, Vol. 4) 

Considering the titles of these discs, it is 
perhaps being a little redundant to point 
out that they are ‘live’ recordings, made at 
a NJF concert at the Royal Festival Hall, 
but this is an important factor when con- 
sidering their worth. They were previously 
issued on two LP’s, but these four EP’s 
certainly seem a happier way to present 
the material. 

The concert was held in February of last 
year and a great many of our best modern 
musicians were there, as you can see from 
the personnels listed above. The atmosphere 
of the concert has been faithfully captured 
on the record and there isa feeling of 
spontaneity about the music which far 
outweighs the goofs of this truly extem- 
pore jazz. 

I suggest that you pick out the disc with 
your favourite musician(s) on and buy it. 
You certainly won’t be disappointed, for 
they are all well up to the standards 
expected of them. Some, such as Tony 
Crombie, who plays some really hammer 
fingered piano, do a lot more than is 
expected of them. I would give special 
mention to the flowing line of Don Ren- 
dell’s ‘Best Keller’; the ridiculously 
percussive ““Crazy Rhythm”; “Zoot’s Suite” 
by Tommy Whittle; “and the Kinsey Trio, 
and Keith Christie’s laughing trombone. 

B. 


a recent picture of LEE 
COLLINS taken in Switzerland 
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KING OLIVER AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 


Can I tell You / My Good Man Sam / Sweet 
Like This / New Orleans Shout. 
(HMV 7EG8091) 


Four rare sides from Oliver’s 1929 New 
York period. Although the pundits 
declare that Oliver doesn’t play on these, 
there is quite a lot of trumpet to be heard 
on “Sweet Like This’’ and “‘N.O. Shout” 
some of which must surely be by the 
King ? Some of the trumpet playing is 
bad and off pitch but there are snatches of 
muted horn that I would like to think were 
played by the old man; it is nice delicate 
stuff. 

Omer Simeon is supposed to play on the 
first two tracks, whilst the excellent alto on 
the other two is probably by Glyn Pacque. 

Nothing very exciting here, but all the 
compositions are by Oliver, and the band, 
or bands, do have good moments on all 
tracks. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
Dixieland Jubilee 
(Vogue EPV1035) 

Each year Frank Bull and Gene Norman 
stage a mammoth concert at the Civic 
Auditorium in Pasadena presenting the 
leading West Coast jazz groups. 

It is unfair on a concert such as this to 
expect the standard of jazz to be high 
and the fact that Kid Ory’s band emerges 
reasonably well speaks highly for the 
musicianly qualities of this band. The 
cold tear-up performance of ‘12th Street 
Rag” is rather frightful but ‘‘Eh La-Bas”’ 
with vocal by Ory, and ‘‘Tiger Rag” get 
fair treatment. Best item is ‘‘Savoy Blues” 
which features some excellent trumpet 
from Ted Buckner, with good backing from 
Lloyd Glenn on piano, and Ory himself. 


THE BUD POWELL TRIO 


Bag’s Groove / Stella by Starlight / Burt 
Covers Bud / My Devotion 


(Vogue EPV1036) 


So much has already been said about 
Bud Powell that I find it hard to do any- 
thing but reiterate the lavish praise bestow- 
ed upon this great man. A pioneer of the 
‘“‘bop”’ era of the early ‘forties, Bud set a 
new standard in modern jazz piano—a 
standard that has never faltered. 

He is a man of many moods, and his 
playing often reflects them. but it is made 
beautiful by his urge to create, to exploit 
his ideas and to set them out in the way he 
knows. 

These four titles were recorded during 
September 1953 at the New York studios 


of ‘‘Roost’’ Records. Bud is heard to best 
effect on the slower-paced ‘‘Stella by 
Starlight” and ‘‘My Devotion”. He makes 


full use of the keyboard, and each phrase, 
each note, is carefully thought out and 
planned. At times you can almost hear 
him thinking out loud, but through it all, 
above the abundance of beautiful chord 
sequences, there is always that lilting, 
rhythmic swing we have come to associate 
with him. 

‘*‘Burt Covers Bud” is a faster number 
with Bud’s stabbing left hand predominant 
throughout. Somewhat disappointing 
however, is his treatment of the Milt 
Jackson original ‘‘Bag’s Groove”. Bud 
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takes this a lot slower than the recent 
recording by Jackson himself, and although 
his playing has changed with the times, I 
still found slight traces of those early 
‘“‘bop” days. K.G. 


BESSIE TUCKER 
(H.M.V. 7EG8085) 


Four very interesting blues tracks from 
the Victor files are released this month, 
which are worth much more than a casual 
hearing. Miss Tucker recorded these sides 
at the Civic Auditorium, Memphis, on 
28th/29th. August, 1928, with piano 
accompaniment provided, I am told, by 
K. D. Johnson. Recording is excellent on 
all tracks, which are typical blues. I find 
the enunciation is not as clear as on some 
blues records of this period. “‘Fort Wort 
and Denver’’ pleased me most, the othe 
being ‘‘Got cut all to pieces”, ‘Frying pan 
skillet blues’, and ‘‘Penitentiary blues’’. 

G 


TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 


Martini / Yesterdays / Zythum / Debut 
(Esquire EP37) 


As Esquire hastens to inform us on the 
sleeve of the record, these are not the same 
masters as those previously issued on 78’s. 
They were made in August of last year, 
and are obviously alternative takes from 
the recording session that produced the 78’s. 

Nevertheless, this in no way detracts 
from the value of the disc. Here, neatly 
packaged, is a fine sample of one of 
Britain’s leading jazz groups. Three of the 
numbers are originals; ‘‘Debut’” and 
“*Martini” by Whittle and ‘‘Zythum” by 
Harry Klein. They are in no way outclassed 
by ‘‘Yesterdays”’ as modern jazz vehicles. 

There is a clean, crisp sound about this 
group which is all its own. Each of the 
boys takes a fairly lengthy solo or two 
somewhere on the disc. and all are of the 
same high standard. It would be unfair 
to single out any one for special mention, 
though I should mention Harry Klein on 
“*Yesterdays”’ and Dill Jones on “‘Zythum’’. 
Tommy himself seems to favour the up 
tempo numbers. The rhythm section of 
Joe Muddel and Eddie Taylor is relaxed 
throughout. B.N. 


JIMMY YANCEY 
(H.M.V. 7EG8083) 


Perhaps my hints, dropped a month or 
two ago, have borne fruit, or I anticipated 
the selectors intention to issue some of 
the Victor sides made by Jimmy Yancey in 
1940, which have previously not been 
available to collectors in England. At any 
rate we now have four excellent helpings of 
boogie woogie and blues to digest. and I 
am extremely pleased to see them in the 
H.M.V. catalogue. ‘Death letter blues” 
and ‘Crying in my sleep” have blues vocals 
by Jimmy Yancey, who is far more intelli- 
gible than most singers who provide their 
own accompaniment. His piano style is 
extremely simple, and provides one of the 
best examples of the ‘‘walking  bass’’. 
“*35th and Dearborn” is especially interest- 
ing, and careful listening will reveal an 
unexpectedly complicated cross rhythm 
which hints at a Spanishorigin and influence 
exerting itself many years before the 


present Latin-American vogue made its 
presence on the jazz scene. G.L. 


Lon Playing 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS HOT 
FIVE 


Rendezvous at the Sunset Cafe 
(Columbia 3381058) 


An exciting selection of collectors’ items 
has been assembled on this record, which 
presents ten tracks of the Hot Five never 
previously issued in England. All that is 
best in jazz comes out in this record—the 
simplicity, the cohesion, the relaxation, and 
the feeling, which is gradually being lost 
in its modern counterpart. The quality 
of the recording is above average for the 
period when these sides were made for 
Okeh, in 1925/6. I can only suggest that 
this is a record fit for everyone’s collection, 
not on mere historical grounds, but for the 
sheer worth of the music, and for the com- 
pletely spontaneous way in which it is 
played. E.M.I. deserve credit for the sensi- 
ble way in which this record has been 
selected and presented, making a more than 
worth-while collector’s piece. G.L. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
The Old Count and The New Count 


(Philips BBR8036). 


Here is a stimulating selection of Count 
Basie recordings covering the period 1939 
to 1951. 

The two-part Thing’ and ‘‘The 
World is Mad”’, recorded in 1939 and 1940 
respectively, make a welcome reappearance. 
Both are wonderfully relaxed and provide 
excellent examples of the Count’s bands of 
the period. The two tenors, Lester Young 
and the late Herschel Evans, make a 
wonderful team on the first, while the 
sevenpiece brass section, which includes 
Ed Lewis, Buck Clayton, Al Kilian, Harry 
Edison, Dickie Wells and Vic Dickenson, 
gives the latter much of its impetus and 
drive. This type of big band swing is heard 
all too seldom these days, and it is surprising 
how little either of these performances 
dates—both ensembles and solo passages 
being played with an intense drive and 
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enthusiasm. 

The four items on the reverse come from 
a later date. The first two “‘Little White 
Lies’ and “Ill Remember April” are 
Octet sides recorded in November 1950. 
They are played in a gently riffing swing 
style, so typical of Basie, his own piano 
playing dominating both. Aiding and 
abetting are, Clark Terry, trumpet; Buddy 
de Franco, clarinet; Wardell Gray, tenor; 
Serge Chaloff, bass clarinet, and Gus 
Johnson, drums. 

The album is completed by two 1951 big 
band performances, *‘Howzit” and ‘*Nails” 
Those of you who haven't these already 
will certainly want to add them to the 
collection, for Count Basie has been, and 
still is, one of the great creative forces in 
jazz—not so much as a solo artist, but as 
a creator of a particular style of flowing, 
swinging music which he has made pecul- 
iarly his own. 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS VOGUE 
JAZZMEN. 
(Vogue LDE!19). 

The idea of teaming Sidney Bechet with 
Jonah Jones, whilst the latter was over in 
Paris last year, was obviously a good one. 

In the past Sidney has had to put up with 
varying degrees of front line support, 
but here is a player whose skill matches 
that of Pops himself. The result is a really 
relaxed selection which are as good as 
anything I have heard from Sidney in the 
past few years. The French rhythm section 
comprising Andre Persiany, piano; Benoit 
Quersin, bass and Marcel Blanche on 
drums, may not be the best ever, but they 
provide a reasonably relaxed beat. 

Opening a with fast-paced version of 
“Crazy Rhythm’, Sidney and Jonah at 
once establish a close rapport, which is well 
maintained throughout the slow tempo and 
moving ‘‘Lonesome Road” which follows. 
The tempo increases again for a lively set 
of variations on the old pop “Somebody 
Stole My Girl” which builds up to an 
exciting climax. 

The second side opens with “‘When You 
Wore A Tulip” which gives Sidney ana 
Jonah plenty of opportunity to display 
their technique, each one following the 
other with brilliant solos, and dovetailing 
their ideas for the final chorus. This sel- 
ection also features Persiany on piano who 
acquits himself well. 

“Squeeze Me’’, taken at slow tempo, is 
played with a wonderful feeling for the 
music and is a brilliantly relaxed perform- 
ance throughout. The album concludes 
with a driving version of ‘Chinatown, 
My Chinatown”; which evolves into 
“I Can't Believe That You're In Love 
With Me” before returning again to the 
original theme. The excitement on this 
track mounts chorus by chorus and builds 
to a really dynamic finish. One of the best 
Bechet albums issued in a long while and 
recommended to all jazz lovers. 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Jazz at Pacific College 
I'll Never Smile Again / Laura / Lullaby in 
Rhythm / For All We Know / All the Things 
You Are. 
(Vogue LDE 114) 
If you have heard the two previous 
volumes of the Brubeck Quartet, then you 
must certainly hear this one. For my money 


it is the best yet. It was recorded at a 
concert at Pacific College, and the solo 
voices are not limited to any set time. 

There is a remarkable affinity of ideas 
between Brubeck and his alto-saxophone 
player Paul Desmond. They sound alike, 
and seem to think together, and it is this 
cohesion which makes the Quartet so 
different from any other saxophone- 
rhythm- group. 

Brubeck doesn’t favour long runs over 
the keyboard, but relies more on expressive 
chord sequences. and his almost classical 
pianisms have made him distinguishable 
from any other pianist. Paul Desmond's 
smooth, almost thin tone (reminiscent of 
early Lee Konitz) fits in well with his 
leader's piano, and he possesses a subtle 
fluency uncommon to so many of today’s 
saxophone players. 

Desmond takes up the theme on ‘Never 
Smile Again” before Brubeck begins weav- 
ing intriguing patterns around the original 
melody. The bass, Ron Crotty, and drums, 
Joe Dodge are predominant throughout 
before Desmond's long sweeping, lines 
bring the side to a close. Apart from 
“Laura”, which is a showcase for Brubeck’s 
keyboard meanderings, the other three 
titles follow a similar pattern, and provide 
some of the finest Brubeck and Desmond 
on wax. 

Cover notes by Raymond Horricks are 
both interesting and informative. K.G. 


BING CROSBY 
A musica! autobiography 
(Brunswick LAT8051—LAT8055 inclusive) 


A mammoth opus has come my way 
from Brunswick, which may not strictly 
fall into the categories of music normally 
dealt with in these columns, but which is of 
considerable historical as well as enter- 
tainment value. Few musical biographies 
have as yet been issued, but I am struck 
by the fact that the long player record is an 
ideal medium for this purpose. Bing Crosby 
has tackled the job in a wise manner; the 
first three and a half sides (all 12 inch) are 
devoted to revivals of his earliest hits, and 
Bing’s spoken commentary is happily 
informal, interspersing the short vocal 
versions, all of which are accompanied by 
Buddy Cole’s trio. Later sides consist 
of reissues of many well known Crosby 
records, and a cross-section of the artists 
and groups with whom he has recorded. 

Of greatest interest are “Gone fishin’ 
which is an amusing duet with Louis 
Armstrong, Jack Teagarden’s “The Wai- 
ter, the porter’, and assorted Bob Crosby 
accompanying groups. The makers have 
dispensed with the normal tracks which we 
have become accustomed to find on L.Ps, 
and the whole set is arranged in automatic- 
ally coupled sequence as a convenience 
to the armchair enthusiast. The individual 
records from this set are not available 
separately, and they are packed in a special 
album, complete with an illustrated booklet 
about Bing. 

ELLA FITZGERALD 
Songs in a mellow mood 
(Brunswick LAT8056) 

A great artist can make the best of any 
material, and Miss FitzGerald certainly 
succeeds with some rather unpromising 
tunes on this record. Perhaps too much 
emphasis was placed on maintaining the 
“mellow” mood throughout, with the 


result that a certain sameness is apparent 
in this selection. The more lively tunes, 
such as ‘People will say”, Makin’ whoopee 
and “Nice work if you can get it”, 
are most pleasing to me. The slow numbers 
do not really give her a chance to shine, but 
her tasteful treatment of ‘Stardust’, 
‘Please be kind” and “‘My heart belongs to 
Daddy, ”’ is near to perfection. With Ella’s 
warmth, timing, personality, and piano 
accompaniment provided by the brilliant 
Ellis Larkins, the success of this record 
should be assured. 

ERROLL GARNER 

Piano Gems 

(Columbia 33S1059) 

Another feast of piano solos comes from 
Columbia again this month to appease the 
appetite of Garner fans. With two except- 
ions this is rather commercial fare, which 
many readers will be inclined to de-rate to 
the status of cocktail music. It is music 
which grows on one, and if you happen to 
be like me in having an easily pleased ear, 
I think you will find that you will want to 
get it and keep it. 

Pick of the bunch are “‘Indiana’’, “Play 
piano play’, and the very relaxed “Body 
and soul”. ‘Penthouse serenade” and 
“Way you look tonight” are typical Garner 
pieces, which have their full compliment 
of his well-known tricks. Rhythm accom- 
paniment is provided throughout by John 
Simmons (bs) and Shadow Wilson (ds).G.L. 


BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Benny Rides Again 
(Columbia 3351038) 

Continuing their policy of reissuing the 
best of the Parlophone/Columbia Goodman 
sides, this month’s lists contain two rather 
commercial big band selections. Earliest 
recording is ‘‘Scatterbrain” in 1939, latest 
is “Clarinade” in 1945. 

Whilst Benny Goodman has always 
presented musical dance music in the 
swing idiom, his big band work has depend- 
ed for its interest on the arrangers rather 
than the soloists, and at the period when 
these sides were made Fletcher Henderson 
was no longer arranging for him regularly, 
and Ed Sauter was only finding his feet. 


JIMMY GUIFFRE in 
the recording studio 
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Best of these tracks is “Benny rides again” 
(Cootie Williams solos) and ‘‘The earl” 
(Mel Powell solos). “Clarinet a la king” 
and ‘“‘Mission to Moscow” are also inter- 
esting of the period, but not Goodman at 
his best. 

An extended play record (Columbia 
SEG7574) also features the Goodman 
orchestra of this period, and at least one 
of these is a Fletcher Henderson orches- 
tration, ““Wrappin’ it up”. GL. 

JIMMY GUIFFRE 
(Capitol LC6699) 

The sleeve notes describe Jimmy Guitfre 
as a quiet and intense young man with a 
singular creative touch, and the music to 
be heard on this interesting LP would seem 
to bear out this description. 

It is not primarily Jimmy as a musician 
who is presented here, but his talents as a 
composer and arranger; he wrote all but 
one of the seven numbers and was responsi- 
ble for all the arrangements. I find the 
result inclined to become over-technical, 
but suppose it was not unnatural for Jimmy 
to try to impress us with his knowledge of 
modern harmony. 

The first sides were recorded in Holly- 
wood last April by a seven-piece group 
which included Bud Shank, Jack Sheldon, 
Shorty Rogers and Shelly Manne in the 
personnel. Opening with a swinging version 
of **Four Brothers’, the group soon lose 
sight of the jazz idiom with “Sultana”, 
Pine’ and "Wrought Iron”; of 
which “Sultana” is almost entirely out of 
tempo and ‘Wrought Iron” an exercise in 
modern fugue style. 

The three items on the reverse were 
recorded in February last with a smaller 
group comprising Jack Sheldon on trumpet 
and Jimmy himself on tenor, clarinet and 
baritone, supported by a_ three piece 
rhythm section. This session is more in the 
jazz vein and the first number “Do It” is 
set to a nice, lilting tempo, with good solo 
work on the clarinet and tenor from Jimmy. 

“All For You” returns to the more 
classical mood, and features good trumpet 
and tenor. The last item, “I Only Have 
Eyes For You” reveals Jimmy’s idea of how 
a standard should be treated in modern 
fashion. The variations are intriguing as is 
Jimmy’s baritone playing supported by 
some good, driving cymbal work. Recom- 
mended to all modernists. Poa. 


FLETCHER HENDERSON’S CONNIES 
INN ORCHESTRA 
(HMV DLP1066) 

If you were an ardent jazz fan during the 
early 1930°s you will know just what to 
expect from this LP (one of the Victor X 
series) which presents a selection of wonder- 
ful recordings by Fletcher Henderson at a 
time when the band was thrilling all of 
Harlem nightly at Connies Inn. 

The selections many of them never 
before issued, were with two exceptions, all 
made during 1931 and 1932 at the time that 
Smack was recording for Melotone. 

You don’t have to listen long to realise 
what a fine swinging band Smack led in 
those days, sparked by the solo work of 
Rex Stewart, Coleman Hawkins and Benny 
Morton. Interesting, too, are the Hender- 
son arrangements which at once give the 
band a quality of its own, and which were 
later to add so much to Benny Goodman's 
success. 
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Though these 1931-3 recordings are 
mostly pop tunes, one with the engaging 
title “My Sweet Tooth says I Wanna, but 
my Wisdom Tooth Says No”, Smack 
always ensured that they were treated in a 
strictly jazz manner. “It Looks Like Rain” 
is a good example of this type of treatment, 
trumpet, tenor and trombone all vie with 
one another for solo honours and Edgar 
Sampson playsa short violin solo in hot stvle. 

“St Louis Shuffle” and ‘*Variety Stomp” 
were recorded in April 1927 with an almost 
entirely different personnel and present the 
orchestra in the days of Tommy Ladnier, 
Jimmy Harrison, Joe Smith, Buster Bailey, 
Coleman Hawkins and Charlie Green. 
Both are driving stomp performances with 
the accent on swing. 

This is an album which has an important 
place in jazz history and forms a valuable 
addition to the ever-growing library of 
jazz recordings now available in_ this 
country. It is indeed a curious fact that we 
jazz lovers should have to wait till the 
arrival of the LP for the issue of so much 
good jazz material of the past. Pr. 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCH. 
Here’s Herman 
(Columbia 3381060) 

At the peak of its fame the Herman band 
made a series of swing recordings which 
were remarkable at the time, and which 
remain interesting as the forerunners of the 
new big band styles which have been 
spouted at the public ever since. It is also 
significant that many of the Herd’s sides- 
men have subsequently carved quite large 
niches for themselves in the ensuing world 
of bop or modern jazz. The music you can 
hear on this record has all been available in 
78 r.p.m. form, and is both pretentious and 
noisy, but it swings along quite happily, 
with some good solo work interspersing the 
interminable riffs and passages of scream- 
ing brass. Most interesting are “Bijou”, 
“Apple honey’, and ““Goosey gander”. 

Also to hand is an E.P. record (Capitol 
EAP1-556) which was made by a much 
more recent Herd, playing quieter 
and more listenable music, but lacking 
much of the fire of the earlier group. 

**Muskrat ramble” has one or two solos, 
and the other tracks are neatly ae 
standard orchestrations. G.L 

JAZZ FOR DANCING 

New Orleans Period 

(London D93061) 
Swing Period 

(London D93062) 
Modern Period 

)London D 3063) 

These three LPs are intended to do for 


jivers what Victor Silvester’s “strict tempo” 

recordings do for the ballroom dancer. 
The idea is little more than a gimmick, 

and the albums are described on the sleeve 
notes as: “Three long-playing records of 
jazz played with the dancer’s needs kept 
especially in mind; three kinds of jazz to 
suit all possible tastes . . . The mood is 
controlled, the rhythm is rocking and 
regular.” 

Maybe you can figure out what that 
means, but the fact remains these are not 
very interesting. The selections are all 
played by continental jazz groups of the 
various schools and_ there's scarcely an 
original chorus among them. The musician- 
ship is quite high, especially as regards 
the modernists, but it’s just that no one 
seems to have anything to say of any 
consequence. The selections in all three 
albums are merely pale reflections of what 
has been said so much better before, and 
there is a dreary sameness about the music 
which certainly stamps it as “strict tempo.” 
Sit these out. 


LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND 


Louis’ Hot 5’s and 7’s. 
(Brunswick LA8698) 
South of the Mason — Dixon Line 
(Brunswick LA8703) 


This album might well be termed the 
poor man’s guide to Louis Armstrong's 
Hot 5’s and 7’s for, since all the originals 
are still available, there would seem to be 
little point in re-creating in modern Dixie- 
land style this wonderful period in Louis’ 
career. 

Though the Lawson-Haggart band con- 
sists of such musicians as Lou McGarity, 
Bill Stegmeyer, Lou Stein and Cliff Leeman, 
there is a pretentious atmosphere and a 
feeling almost of vulgarity about these 
performances which makes them pall very 
quickly. Yank’s driving trumpet lead, 
a few hot licks and some passable solo work 
backed by an excellent rhythm section are 
not sufficient advantages to make _ the 
wonderful tunes played one whit more 
interesting than when originally recorded. 
By the time I got to George Barnes’ electric 
guitar solo on “Potato Head Blues”, | was 
sick of the whole thing, but I bravely 
persevered to Bob Haggart’s whistling on 
“King of the Zulus”. By then I was in 
agreement with Louis himself who, in a 
personally recorded introduction remarks 

“They sure take you back to the good old 
days, yes indeed” Yes indeed, right back to 
the shelf where I keep my Armstrong Hot 
S’s and 7's. 


THE 1932 
FLETCHER 
HENDERSON 
BAND 
John Kirby, 
Hawkins, 
Russell Procope, Rex 
Stewart, Bobby Stark, 
Clarence Holliday 


Back row: 
Coleman 


Seated--Edgar Sampson, Sandy Williams, J. C. Higginbottom, Fletcher Henderson, Russell Smith, Walter Johnson 
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The idea behind the title of this second 
album was a good one, but I do think the 
titles might have been better chosen as 
representative of the Southern States of 
America. A typical Tin Pan Alley tune like 


“Cryin? For The Carolines” is not very 
indicative of either side of the Mason- 
Dixon line, nor is ‘**Moon Over Miami”, 
played mostly as a rumba, or ‘‘Tennessee 
Waltz” even if hepped up a little by the 
Dixieland New Yorkers. 


However, there are some good selections 
in this album, notably “Georgia” and “I’m 
Comin’ Virginia’ (both of which feature 
some excellent trumpet from Yank Lawson) 
a driving version of * "Mississippi Mud” 
plus a fair performance of ‘Louisiana™. 
In spite of occasional interesting solo work, 
this album never really gets beyond the 
realms of commercial Dixieland, and 
about the only thing this band has over 
our locals of this type is a very much more 
relaxed rhythm section. PE, 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


BAND. 
Delving Back 1948-49. 
(Esquire 32-007) 


Here, with additions, are the sides Humph 
made for his own London Jazz label 
parcelled together on one 12-inch LP. 
From the previously unissued sides | would 
pick a gay version of ‘Fidgety Feet’. 
The rhythm is light and lilting, the breaks 
well taken and the band sound a well knit 
unit. “Panama” includes some good trum- 
pet, but the piano is woefully weak and the 
rhythm drags in places. “First of Many”; 
“Blues for Two” and “High Society” are 
the other new sides. The first is a pleasant 
sounding blues with some good trombone 
from Keith Christie; the second a clarinet 
duet between Fawkes and lan Christie; and 
the third a long and happy version of 
“High Society”. 

There are mistakes aplenty on some of 
these tracks, but the record was well worth 
issuing if only as a piece of the history of 
the best traditionalist band ever produced 
by this country. 


AND HIS 


BERNARD PEIFFER AND ST. 
GERMAIN DES PRES ORCHESTRA 


Jazz at St. Germain Des Pres. 
(Felsted EDL87011). 


In the past, French cellar music, has been 
confined almost exclusively to revivalist 
jazz, but here is a left bank group playing 
in modern style. 

Peiffer himself is one of France’s most 
advanced jazz pianists and his style owes 
much to Garner. Roger Guerin plays not 
only on trumpet but also solo on alto- 
tuba, on “I Want To Be Happy” and 

“Frozen Feet’. The rest of the personnel 
comprises two tenors, bass and drums— 
all the items were recorded in Paris January 
14th, 1954. 

Though the music played is largelY 
derivative, there is, nevertheless much of 
interest to be heard, both as regards ensem- 
ble and solo work. The leader's tasteful 
piano can be heard on “When You Wish 
Upon A Star” and his own “Strip Tease”, 
while Guerin’s trumpet is at its best on the 
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charming French tune “Don’t Touch The 
Grisby”. The classical influence is very 
noticeable, on ‘‘Frozen Feet” and “Woe 
Is Me ?”’, and possibly the most original 
treatment is that of “I Want To Be Happy” 
with its tongue-in-cheek quotations from 
the “Harry Lime Theme”’. 
OSCAR PETERSON. 
Oscar Peterson plays pretty. 
(Columbia 33C1037) 
Oscar Peterson Quartet. 
(Columbia 33C1038) 
Oscar Peterson sings 
(Columbia 33C1039) 


Whilst Oscar Peterson’s name and play- 
ing still ring in the ears of countless fans all 
over Britain comes the news of an interest- 
ing tie-up between Norman Granz’s Clef 
label and E.M.I.’s Columbia, whereby at 
least some of Clef’s output may become 
available for issue over here. What appears 
to be a sample release of what may be 
expected in the future is now in my hands, 
and I am not altogether delighted with what 
I hear. Clearly the choice of thse issues 
has been made with general appeal to the 
public in mind, and those who have heard 
Mr. Peterson in action or on less conser- 
vative recordings may have a shock when 
they hear some parts of these. The first one 
listed above is essentially a pretty record, 
with much delicate work but lacking in 
swing. Irving Ashby (gtr) and Ray Brown 
(bs) provide helpful accompaniment. 
The quartet, comprising Peterson, Kessel, 
Brown and Stoller, makes modern jazz with 
relaxing ease and cool calculation. This 
is the outstanding release, featuring full- 
length versions of “Stompin’ at the Savoy” 
and “Astaire blues”, in which the group 
has ample chance to expound its ideas. 
Mr. Granz would do well to stick to this 
type of presentation, which admirably 
Suits the verbosity of the Peterson piano. 
Technically all these musicians are above 
reproach, and the sparkling display of 
really high speed rhythmic piano playing 
on the blues side is something everyone 
should hear. 

By way of anti-climax, Mr. Peterson 
sings—you may have heard him attempt 
this stunt at the Albert Hall or elsewhere, 
and can therefore predict the results. He 
makes a foolish attempt to copy Nat Cole, 
but it just isn’t his type of music, and he 
will seriously damage his great reputation 
by indulging in this sort of nonsense. Here 
is a great pianist, playing jazz the way it 
should be played, but being exploited into 
the realms of commercial records in a 
misguided attempt to capture the public’s 
ear with a second-hand “gimmick”. It 
should not be allowed to happen, and I for 
one hope it will not happen any more. G.L 


WILLIE SMITH 


I Can’t Believe You’re In Love With Me / 
Way You Look To-night / Airiness A La 
Nat / My Old Flame / September In The 
Rain / You Ought to be in Pictures / Moten 
Swing / Willow Weep for Me. 

(Mercury MG26000) 

Made in Hollywood in 1945 and 1946, 
these tracks remain somewhat of a mystery 
as the session sheets were destroyed and no 
one quite knows who plays what and when. 
Certain it is that Willie Smith on alto is the 
prime mover on every tune, but his cohorts 
are a trifle mixed. Billy May plays trumpet 


here and there; Murray McEachern blows 
some very forceful trombone on “You 
Ought to be In Pictures” and ‘*Moten 
Swing”; Les Paul’s guitar is heard on the 
same tune; and Arnold Ross plays some 
very Teddy Wilsonish piano throughout. 

Willie is of course wonderful. He has 
tone, taste and a mighty swing to boot, and 
proves without doubt that he is amongst 
the top six alto players playing today. 

The cover notes incidentally contain 
more mistakes than a bad issue of Jazz 
Journal. I am delighted to read that 
“Willie is a slow blues’’, but am horrified 
to see Mr. Nanton referred to as ‘“Trucky 
Sam’. I would also question the idea of 
having a Lion as the main cover motif. 
There is a pianist you know. S.T. 


ALSO RAN 


TEX BENEKE (H.M.V. 7EG8088) takes 
his Miller-esque orchestra through four 
old standards in familiar polished style; 
“Rockin’ chair” is the most listenable 
track....EARTHA KITT (H.M.V. DLP 
1067) sings popular tunes and cabaret 
numbers in her own very individual style, 
which takes her closer to the great French 
cabaret singers than to Ella FitzGerald 
or Bessie Smith. Ellington’s “Blues” 
(Black, brown and beige suite) comes 
nearest to jazz, but even then it is only a 
“near miss’”.... LEROY HOLMES (M.G. 
M.-EP-515) plays well-known swing tunes 
in a loud and brassy way which would 
have held him at the top five or six years 
ago. Today it needs something a little 
different. ...TWO-TON BAKER (London 
45-HL8121) is billed as a successor to 
someone who was as renowned for his 
avoir-du-pois as he was for his piano 
playing. The simile is as unjustified as the 
material is disappointing, though Mr. 
Baker may have better performances in 
reserve....ROSALIND PAGE (London 
45-HL8120) has a small part of Sophie 


ARNOLD ROSS plays 
piano with WILLIE SMITH 
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Tucker’s attack and personality, most of 
which is lost through some very odd 
recording. The Nassau Jazz Seven, who 
accompany her, can keep right on playing 
in Nassau. .. .Sandwiched between Maurice 
Chevalier, Fernandel, and glamorous Dan- 
ielle Darrieux, one finds (London W91056) 


a DJANGO REINHARDT piece which is 
as delightful and in keeping with its sur- 
roundings as all French caberet perform- 
ances always are....SATCHMO AT 
PASADENA (Brunswick OE9052) brings 
laughter and fun from Louis Armstrong 
and Velma Middleton in their absurd duet 
of “Baby it’s cold outside’, and much more 
down to earth music from the All-stars in 
“Way down yonder’. Both sides are 
extracts from the long play record of the 
same title.. Ever-popular GERRY GRAY 
(Brunswick OE9024) offers ‘‘Carioca’’, 
“One stop boogie’, ‘““Dipsy doodle”, and 
“Flag Waver” in dashing big band style. 
The Miller stamp is all over these arrange- 
ments of which ‘*Flag waver” is the best. . 
DUKE ELLINGTON Mood Indigo / 
Don’t mean a thing (H.M.V. J0264) Sop- 
histicated Lady / Caravan (H.M.V. JO272), 
REX STEWART Menelik / Poor Bubber 
(H.M.V. JO282), JOHNNY HODGES 
Things ain’t what they used to be/ Squaty 
Roo (H.M.V. JO313). These eight Elling- 
ton offerings are now to be had on special 
order. None of them should be missed 
and of particular interest are the sides under 
Stewart’s name. 


JIMMY DORSEY orchestra, ‘‘Clarinet 
Polka” / ‘Julida Polka” (Col. DC688) 
swings the polka quite agreeably in com- 
mercial jazz style featuring plenty of 
Jimmy’s incisive clarinet, especially in the 
first number. BUDDY PIPPS HIGH- 
LIFERS, “Prospero Blues” / ‘“*Mucho 
Dagamba” (HMV GV219). local 
Calypso group featuring Mike McKenzie 
who was responsible for these examples 
of West Indian jazz. Pleasant listening if 
you like Calypso music. JERRY ALLEN 
& TRIO, “‘Delauney’s Dilemma” / 
(Decca F10443) turns out to be Hammond 
Organ plus rhythm played in Milt Herth 
style. Just what Charles’ dilemma was is 
not clear, but the vibes are quite tasty. 
The reverse, which sports some ensemble 
vocal, is strictly corn. GEORGIA GIBBS, 
‘More Than Ever” / ‘“‘The Man That Got 
Away” (Mercury MB3181) presents “Her 
Nibs” in commercial mood with two cur- 
rent pops, the latter from the new Judy 
Garland film Star Is Born’. 


STAN KENTON orchestra, ““Alone Too 
Long” / “Don’t Take Your Love From 
Me” (Capitol CL14247) presents the Kenton 
Crew in unusually commercial mood 
coupling two above average pops. Both 
are played with the authority and musician- 
ship one would expect from Stan. MAL- 
COLM MITCHELL ORCHESTRA, 
“Debut” / “I Can’t Believe That You're 
In Love With Me” (Decca F10465). The 
erstwhile choir leader and guitarist debuts 
on Decca with an appropriately titled 
original by trumpet player Jimmy Watson, 
coupled with the recently revived Jimmy 
McHugh pop of the early thirties. Both 
are on the sweet side, but competently 
played. 
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So many things waited for with eager 
anticipation come as a disappointment 
when they eventually arrive—this book 
is another case in point. 

An autobiography by Louis Arm- 
strong ought to have been a classic. 
I had looked forward to reading a first 
hand description of the early jazz 
scene in New Orleans, told in that racy 
language that we expect from Satchmo, 
but sad to say there is precious little 
about jazz in this book at all. 

The style of writing is dull, ungram- 
matical and even in places so worded as 
as to be hard to read. I understand 
Louis’ actual words were taken down 
on tape and edited. I don’t know who 
did the job but am quite sure the 


and typed it 
reading 


BOOK REVIEW 


great gusto 


At All Booksellers 


SATCHMO 


My Life in New Orleans, by Louis Armstrong 
Reviewed by SINCLAIR TRAILL 


(Peter Davis Ltd. London.) Illustrated—Price 12s. 6d. 


original would have made livelier 
reading than does this edited version. 

Yet, despite its shortcomings this is 
not wholly a bad book, for much of it 
makes entertaining reading. It is an 
account of Armstrong’s life from the 
earliest days in New Orleans up to the 
time he joined King Oliver in Chicago. 
Much space is devoted to his mother 
and he recalls at length and with great 
affection the exploits of such shady 
characters as Black Benny—the toughest 
man in New Orleans. 

Oliver, Bunk, Bechet, Ory and others 
are recalled with admiration but the 
author offers nothing fresh on their 
histories, and it is here that the book 
falls down as a jazz document. 

Too much wordage is wasted on 


SATCHMO 


My Life in New Orleans 


The un‘ghosted’ autobiography of the one and only LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


THE MARQUESS OF DONEGALL: “Louis Armstrong provides the backcloth of New Orleans life in the early 
years of the century, which is essential to the understanding of the Jazz phenomenon.” 


JOHN GALE: “This book is often kinda frank. But it will stand you on your ear.’’ (The Observer). 


The Scotsman: “These well-known American novelists (John Steinbeck and Co.) have now found a formidable 
competitor in Mr. Louis Armstrong. ‘Unlike his professional literary colleagues he did not write 
his autobiography. He talked it into a recording machine and a stenographer played back the tape 

It abounds in fresh and original expressions . 

his literary style is quite beguiling”. 


Daily Record: “‘Anyone even slightly interested in Jazz or the colourful vice-ridden days of New Orleans should 
in the language of Satchmo ‘dig’ this book.” 


PETER DAVIES, LTD., THE WINDMILL PRESS, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
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With a number of Illustrations: (2s, 6d. 


Daisy Parker—the prostitute from over 
the river—and other amoral episodes, 
and one cannot help feeling that this 
focus on the seamy side of life may only 
have been written with an eye cocked 
towards ‘general public’ sales. 

Louis’ feelings toward the colour 
question are rather surprising, and 
there is a sentence on page !72 that has 
to be read to be believed. It doesn’t 
ring true to me and I think it can be 
taken, along with many of his anecdotal 
items of New Orleans, with a large 
pinch of salt. 

An interesting book, and in places an 
entertaining book, but one hopes that 
the rest of Louis’ autobiography will, 
when published, be left in his own 
language. 
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THE JAZZ 


EDDIE LANG—JOE VENUTI ALL 
STAR ORCHESTRA. 


Beale Street Blues (E37269) / Someday 
Sweetheart (E37272) 
(Decca F5883) 


Charlie Teagarden (tpt); Jack Teagarden 
(tmb & vo); Benny Goodman (clit); 
Joe Venuti (vin); Eddie Lang (g); (p), (b), 
and (d) uncertain but probably Gil 
Bowers, Harry Goodman, Ray Baudoc. 
22 October 1931, N.Y. 

Although the violin is not a very 
suitable instrument for jazz, Venuti was 
one of its best exponents when he was 
not indulging in romantic ‘tea time’ 
music. His playing on the first side 
shows him at his best though he never 
really plays the blues with the feeling 
and forceful attack which can be pro- 
duced on this instrument by such 
musicians as Eddie South on deleted 
HMV_ B8778 (Eppie’s for 
example. 

His partner, Eddie Lang, was a much 
superior jazz musician and the greatest 
of all white guitarists. Although 
twenty two years have passed since 
Lang died of a throat operation no 
other white guitarist, with or without 
the assistance of the electricity supply, 
has produced such a fine tone. He was 
equally accomplished as a soloist, a 
rhythm section man, an accompanist to a 
singer or solo instrumentalist, or as a 
duettist with the great coloured guitarist 
Lonnie Johnson. 

Following an opening phrase by 
Venuti, Lang plays a strongly rhythmic 
introductory passage which leads into 
the first ensemble chorus of Handy’s 
blues about Memphis’ famous Beale 
Street. This ensemble has a good lead 
by young Charlie Teagarden who 
carries on to take the verse as a trumpet 


solo over ensemble backing. Venuti 
takes the next solo with Lang’s guitar 
riding along behind him and then Eddie 
takes a fine 8 bar solo which leads into 
Jack- Teagarden’s vocal. Big T, with his 
husky Texas drawl, is always at his 
best singing the blues and here he takes 
the verse and two choruses in excellent 
style. Benny Goodman can be heard 
behind the vocal and then comes 
forward to take a good solo before the 
final ensemble. 

SOMEDAY SWEETHEART is not quite as 
good as the first side, but makes a very 
acceptable backing, commencing with 
Goodman’s clarinet in a rather rhap- 
sodic mood. Venuti and Lang share 
the first chorus with Jack Teagarden, 
who plays some very effective trombone. 
Benny Goodman takes a smooth 
clarinet solo and is followed by some 
more good trumpet by Charlie Teagar- 
den, with strong guitar backing by 
Lang, and then Charlie carries on to 
lead the final ensemble. 


LIBRARY 


JIMMY NOONE AND HIS NEW 
ORLEANS BAND. 


Way down Yonder in New Orleans 
(90576) / Sweet Georgia Brown (90578). 
(Parlophone R2281) 

Guy Kelly (tpt); Preston Jackson (tbn): 
Jimmy Noone(clt); Francis Whitby(ten): 
Honore Gideon (piano); Israel Crosby 


(bass); Tubby Hall (drums). Chicago 
1936. 

This is a coupling from the series that 
John Hammond, the well known 


American critic recorded in 1936, for 
issue by Parlophone in Britain, and 
although not great jazz it is well worth 
knowing. The style is perhaps nearer 
that of Harlem than New Orleans in 
spite of Noone, whose clarinet opens 
the “Way Down Yonder in New 
Orleans” side, with strong rhythm 
backing. A pleasant trumpet solo by 
Guy Kelly comes next to be followed by 
a rather average piano solo by Honore 
Gideon, leading to the robust trombone 
of Preston Jackson, who impresses 
greatly here. The tenor sax by Francis 
Whitby is rather in the Chu Berry 
tradition, but it is Jimmy Noones 
clarinet that is the most outstanding 
feature, and he treats us to a further 
two choruses, with ensemble backing to 
end the side. 

“Sweet Georgia Brown” is, if any- 
thing, slightly the better side. Clarinet 
by Noone opens behind the Honore 
Gideons piano solo. Preston Jackson 
comes next playing a fine solo, which is 
followed by more Kelly trumpet— 
neat and clean, if not over powerful. 
Following the fairish, but rather busy 
tenor solo, comes some more of that 
fine Jimmy Noone clarinet which 
brings the side to its logical conclusion. 


JAZZ ON RECORD 
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As I write, Philips have announced 
the long awaited issue of part | of the 
“Bessie Smith Story’—a major event 
for the jazz collectors. When the series 
is completed (there are four 12-in LP 
discs in the set) British admirers will 
have a magnificent and most comprehen- 
sive selection from Bessie’s wonderful 
recorded repertoire. The volumes were 
compiled by George Avakian and right 
well has he performed this exacting job. 
It must have been difficult to know 
what to leave out and it is true there are 
gaps (missing favourites)—but it was 
almost inevitable that under the circum- 
stances we would lose something. What 
we have been given is so wonderful it 
almost beggars description. 


SINGER OF BLUES 

Before reviewing this first volume, I 
would like to write a few words on 
Bessie herself. In the past much has 
been written about her genius—and 
genius she undoubtedly was. Praise has 
been bestowed upon her from all 
quarters, but what a pity it was that the 
critics and fans did not recognize her 
worth while she was still aive. Her 
untimely and very tragic death robbed 
us of a great singer; and paradoxically 
it also brought her fame. How ironic! 

Bessie Smith was a superb artist and 
a tremendous singer of blues, not a 
blues singer; and here | would ask my 
readers to note very carefully the dis- 
tinction. Bessie was a singer of blues. 
This does not imply a criticism of her 
position in the scheme of things. 
Rather would I disagree with those 
writers who have all unwittingly spread 
the myth of Bessie Smith as a blues 
singer (Even her publicity called her 
“The Empress of the Blues,’ whatever 
that may mean!) 

There have been roughly two tra- 
ditions of women singers, those who stem 
directly from the roots of pure Negro 
folk song (the Blues, Spirituals, etc) of 
which Mama Yancey is the supreme 
example and those who learned their 
craft on the vaudeville circuits (T.A.B.O. 
etc). Their blues came under the in- 
fluence of the variety and cabaret 
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technique, but the better of them are 
those who used folk blues for the 
vaudeville songs. 

Bessie Smith was a vaudeville and 
cabaret artist for most of her life. She 
learned her job on the circuits, but she 
had a vital spark within her, which no 
teacher (not even Ma Rainey, from 
whom she obtained so much valuable 
experience) could have given her. 
Being a natural born genius, she over- 
came the limitations of vaudeville and 
the cheap tent shows and only took what 
she needed from the variety stage. To 
the blues, the music of her people, she 
brought her great gift and majestic 
voice; to the popular songs of the day 
she gave a new life. The blues were in 
her soul, so she sang them with all her 
heart. BUT because she was such a 
great artist she soared right out of the 
range of the blues singer into a world of 
her own, in which the blues became 
something very personal and quite 
unique. A superb singer of blues and a 
great creative jazz artist. 

At first the listener will thrill to the 
grandeur of that magnificent voice, so 
full of life, so exciting and powerful in 
its appeal. Later the full subtlety will 
be revealed, the rise and fall in volume, 
the slurred phrase here, the long held 
note there, every bar full of meaning 
and packed with genuine emotion. 


WITH LOUIS 

This first Volume is sub-titled Bessie 
Smith with Louis Armstrong, which is 
not strictly accurate, for there are three 
tracks on which Louis is not present. 
Let me briefly deal with these before 
moving on to the Smith-Armstrong 
partnership. “‘Downhearted Blues” was 
Bessie’s first recorded performance and 
has Clarence Williams on piano. It was 
a best seller in its time, and it is interes- 
ting to have this to add to our collection. 
Bessie, is of course, wonderful. Some 
of the titles have already been issued 
here by Parlophone on 78 rpm, but 
the quality of these was variable. Here 
for the first time we are really hearing 
what is going on. “Ticket Agent Ease 
Your Window Down” is another very 
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early Bessie (April 7th, 1923) and has 
Irving Johns, piano and a certain Mr. 
Robert Robbins, on violin. Mr. Rob- 
bins plays the dirtiest, low down alley 
fiddle I have ever heard. The quality 
of this pre-electric disc is amazing, and 
the engineers deserve the highest praise 
for the dubbing of all titles. The re- 
maining non-Armstrong item is a fine 
one “Jailhouse Blues” with Irving 
Johns on piano. Commencing with a 
rhythmic shout from Bessie; “Lawd 
dis house is gonna get raided, yes sir” 
we hear about the result of a raid on a 
“Good Time Flat.” Bessie hates the 
lonely time in the jail and asks Mr. 
Jailer to put “another gal in my stall.” 
This is quite one of the best of Bessie’s 
earlier records. 


ST. LOUIS BLUES 

The Armstrong titles are all superb. 
Bessie brings the best out of the then, 
young man, and every note he plays is 
so right. “St. Louis Blues” has been 
issued here before, but never have we 
been able to hear it with such clarity. 
For the first time the balance between 
the harmonium (Fred Longshaw) and 
Louis’s trumpet has been captured. Has 
there ever been a finer performance of 
this most famous of all blues? “I gonna 
play no second fiddle” is Bessie Smith 
singing a blues song with gusto. It has 
an attractive tune and Louis backs her 
discreetly. ‘“‘You’ve been a good ole 
wagon” is one of the most famous of 
all Bessie discs. Louis plays some 
wonderful muted horn throughout and 
the great lady is in tremendous form. 
“Sobbin’ Hearted” is almost a duet 
between Armstrong and Bessie, each 
“sending the other.” “Reckless Blues” 
is almost unrecognisable from the 
78 rpm. The clarity of both Louis’s horn 
and. Bessie’s voice is amazing. Much the 
same can be said for ‘“‘Careless Love.” 
Bessie, Charlie Green and Louis are all 
on top form. Once again Miss Smith's 
version spoils for any other. “Cold in 
Hand” has also been issued before, and 
is a fine blues which needs little intro- 
duction from me. “Nashville Woman's 
Continued on page 28 
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JAZZ CLUBS IN THE NEWS. 

It is gratifying to those of us who have 
come along with jazz for a number of 
years, to see at long last approval of jazz 
activity being given in the lay press. It was 
not so long ago that the “Daily Express” 
issued a number of scathing reports on the 
jazz club movement, but it is heartening to 
see that recently the “Daily Mirror” featured 
a series on the healthy jazz club movement, 
and in the “Sunday Graphic” of 30th Jan., 
Miss Jeanne Heal likewise appraised the 
present enthusiasm for jazz in this country. 
This latter article has prompted me to pen 
a few words to clarify the position for these 
well meaning writers, as I consider that the 
approach of these people, and the stress 
laid by them on the activities of the teen- 
agers at the clubs in not necessarily having 
the effect that the more mature jazz lovers 
among -us would desire. It is rather 
disheartening to see in print continuous 
reference being made only to the very 
youthful enthusiasts, and the consequent 
impression that jazz is music for infants. 
Surely the most inexperienced observers of 
the jazz phenomenon must realise that the 
music has developed over the last half 
century, and is neither born of the jazz 
club, nor is it the listening prerogative of 
the very young. It is inevitable that the 
taste for one‘s pleasures presents itselfat an 
early stage, and consequently develops 
over the years. Because too, jazz interest 
is automatically linked with the gramophone 
record, the enthusiast inevitably becomes a 
collector, and for a variety of reasons it is 
unusual to find an important collector 
under the age of 25. No! I'm afraid to 
have to inform Miss Heal that the real jazz 
lovers are not necessarily the Teddy Boys 
or the Zoot Suiters, and I’m quite sure that 
the jazz club devotees cannot be typed 
sartorially with any greater degree of 
accuracy than the public attending a 
promenade concert for example,—the only 
noticable characteristic usually being a 
leaning towards informality. 

Nevertheless, it is pleasurable indeed to 
see so much attention being given to our 
chosen music, and to know that it is now 
regarded as “highly intellectual”. At the 
same time it must be emphasised that it is 
neither “‘new” nor “‘young’’,—it is as old as 
the hills and it is only after years of listening 
that one gets a serious perspective on the 
subject. K. Foate, Plymouth. 

WE AIN’T CIVIL LEER. 
Dear Sir, 

This is the first time that I have written toa 
periodical of any sort, and the only reason 
for my making this sudden prodigious effort 
is that I hate to see what is in my humble 
opinion a potentially excellent magazine on 
jazz marred by some extra-ordinarily 
bizarre attitudes and view points which I 
have seen expressed therein. 

First I think it a shame that you should 
spend not all, but a good deal of your time 
either going into neo-religious ecstasy over 
some toothless ghost of the past (no names), 


or bowing the knee before Mulligan’s 
latest piece of anaemic harmonising. 
Beside the really immortal greats of jazz 
like Peterson, Hodges, Carter, Basie, 
Hampton (alone—-not with his variety 
show) Hawkins, Young and a few more, 
men like Mulligan hardly rate a mention. 

Secondly it would be a great improvement 
if you devoted a tithe of the space you 
lavish on Duke Ellington to other equally 
great if not greater jazzmen. This deifying 
of Ellington I find most trying and your 
blind adulation and rapturous appreciation 
of all’he does is little short of nauseating. 
If you want to run a magazine devoted to 
the appreciation of Duke Ellington and his 
music by all means do so—that is your 
right, but at least have the grace to rename 
the magazine so that gullible and unsus- 
pecting people like myself will not be 
inveigled into buying your magazine when 
what they want is a journal on jazz. And 
Count Basie is playing better music these 
days. 

Thirdly its about time somebody told one 
or two of your record reviewers that pseudo- 
witty remarks do not constitute good 
criticism: damning with faint praise and 
assenting with civil leer is always extremely 
bad manners. 

In a recent edition you gave the results 
of some weirdly arbitrary election that you 
had held. Strictly for laughs I showed 
some of the more seriously minded Hamburg 
Jazz fans your ‘pianist of the year’—and 
strict laughs was what I got. Oscar 
Peterson has got more jazz in_ his 
little finger that Ralph Sutton will ever 
dream about. I realise that we are an 
island and are by-passed by most of the 
great American Jazz-men on their tours, 
but that doesn’t justify your ignoring the 
very greatest of them. 

And just for good measure I will insert a 
personal opinion which I have no doubt 
will be greeted by derisive jeers and much 
shaking of heads—however here goes. 
If you have ever heard Oscar Peterson play 
‘Tenderly’ then you have heard the greatest 
jazz not of this year, or this decade, but of 
all time. It’s swing, melody, good humour 
and rich fullness give it a timelessness that 
can neither be expressed or evaluated. 
THIS is Jazz ! 

Lastly I must say that I like your magazine 
and only hope that it will widen its ap- 
proach a little and concentrate on the 
really great men of jazz instead of the nine 
day wonders of the cool school or the 
senile a past age—P. A. 
TANNER, B.O.A.R 
(Mr. Tanner “ema the point that the 
“weirdly arbitrary election’’ was judged on 
records issued in Britain—nothing of note 
of Peterson’s was released here last year. 
Editor.) 

TOODLE-OO 
Dear Sir, 

In the course of an interesting article 
on the early work of Duke Ellington in 
the February issue, Mr. Ken Hulsizer 


referring to the Duke’s recording of ‘East 
St. Louis Toodle-Oo” says, nay quote: 
“The title is suggestive of a dance, but why 
such a name was chosen is difficult to 
imagine.” 

I have always understood this to be a 
railway number. At East St. Louis is 
situated one of the biggest railroad marshal- 
ling yards of that part of the United States. 
It was here that those who rode the box cars 
alighted and said “Toodle Oo” to their 
uncomfortable but free transit from various 
other points of the U.S.A., before the long 
freight trains were divided up and re-routed. 
PETER TANNER, London, S.W.7. 


THE WEEPER WALTZ ? 
Dear Sir, 

I wonder if the composers of “I Can't 
Tell a Waltz From a Tango” got their idea 
from the Johnny St. Cyr guitar solo on 
Louis Armstrong’s Hot Seven version of 
“Willie the Weeper” on Parlophone.— 
IAN R. B. NatRNsEY, London, N.W.6. 


SAD SAGAS 
Dear Sirs, 

Having heard both the Colyer and Barber 
‘Skiffle Groups’ at concerts recently I 
admire their pluck and initiative in present- 
ing “American Folk Music” to the general 
public, but now that they have gone so far, 
why don‘t they present accurate interpreta- 
tions of these songs ? 

I find that such sagas as John Henry are 
mutilated beyond all recognition, with 
many inane ad.lib verses jumbled together 
with no consideration for chronological 
order. If Donnegan and Colyer are not 
fully conversant with the songs they sing I 
recommend a copy of American Folk 
Songs and Ballads by John and Alan 
Lomax. Nevertheless I still enjoy their 
attempts at an idiom which is more diffii- 
cult even than jazz.—D. JANSON HILL, 
Chester. 


HUBBARD’S CUPBOARD. 
Dear Editor, 

In phraseology that appeals to a would- 
be masterful man, reader Churchard 
requests that I allow my wife to write an 
occasional article. The fact is that every 
one of the few articles she has written since 
I imported her has been a direct result of my 
pleas, threats or inducements. Neverthe- 
less, the composition of these articles 
has caused much pain and disharmony in 
the Dance household, and at times some- 
thing approaching a famine. It is a 
harrowing experience to be seated, one of 
four Dances at a bare board, when all that 
shows up is Hawk’s idea of a ‘Fine Din- 
Dance, Braintree. 


BESSIE SMITH from page 27 


Blues” will be new to most collectors. 
A good blues beautifully sung. Charlie 
Green admirers will be delighted with 
his beautiful playing in the background. 
A most underrated player. Armstrong 
is of course perfect in everything 
he plays. 

The voice of Bessie Smith is some- 
thing to treasure, and we can be truly 
thankful for the miracle of Long 
Playing records which re-created for 
us some of the finest jazz and blues 
music ever made. I await the issue of 
Volumes 2, 3 and 4 with impatience. 
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ALEXANDER, TOMMY 
Don’t = that way; Was that the human 
thing do M.G.M. 11921 
ALLEN, ANNISTEEN 
Fujiyama Mama; Wheels of love CAPITOL 3048 
ALLEN, RED 
Swing out; Feeling drowsy; It should be 

you; Pleasin’ Paul; How do they do it 

that way?; Funny feathers blues; Biffly 

blues; Make a country bird fly wild ‘‘X’’ LVA 3033 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 
Pledging my love; Sincerely DECCA 29421 
ARMSTRONG, ‘Louis A GARY CROSBY 
Ko Ko Mo; Struttin’ with some barbecue 


DECCA 29420 
ASH, MARVIN 
Shakespearean rag; Music box rag; Ragtime 
Romeo; Old folks rag; oe 
rag; Those ragtime melodies; Old m 
jazz; A Skeedaler’ ball JAZZ" MAN JM335 


AUSTIN L “PINGP 

Crossfire, | and 2 (instr.) JUBILEE 5178 

BENNETT, BOYD 

You Upset me baby; Poison ivy KING 1432 
ie at midnight; Everlovin’ KING 1443 


BERMAN, SONNY 
Down with up; Ciretose; Hoggimous; Hp 
gamous; The slumbering giant Bite 
ESOTERIC ES-532 
BIG DAVE 


Rock and roll party; Your kind of love CAPITOL 3028 
BIG WALTER 
Margie; in (instr.) TNT 8005 


NANO, SHA 
Chimes blues; Somebody else is taking m 
place SOUTHLAND 9013 
Old fashin’ lovin’; When the Saints go 
marching in SOUTHLAND 9014 


BOOKER, BERYL (Bonnie Wetzel, Elaine 
Leighton) 
7 and day; My ideal; | don’t know why; 

ody and soul; Tenderly; My funny 

valentine CA DENCE CLP-1000 
BRADLEY, WILL (various personnels include 
Rex Stewart, Yank Lawson, Bud Freeman) 
At the jazz band ball; I’m comin’ Virginia; 

Milenberg Joys; Surrender blues; Mandy 

make up your mind; Victory blues 
BYRNE, BOBBY (Peewee Erwin, WHucko, 
Maxted, Safranski) 
Basin Street Blues; The Saints; South 

Rampart Street Parade; Way down yonder 

in New Orleans; Jazz me blues (12-in) 

GRAND AWARD 33-310 

BRADSHAW, TINY 


Stomping room only; Cat nap KING 9555 
BROOKMEYER, BOB 
You took advantage of me; There will never 
be another you; Jasmin; The 
What is there to say?; He ain't 
rhythm; Sticks and stems (12-in) CLEF MG C-644 
Liberty Belle; Have you met Miss Jones?; 
Isn’t it romantic?; Traditional; Doe eyes; 
Red devil; Body and soul; Last chance 


PACIFIC JAZZ LP-16 
BROWN, CHARLES 
Honey slipper; By the end of the river ALADDIN 3272 
BROWN, CLARENCE GATEMOUTH 
For now, so long; Midnight hour PEACOCK 1633 
BROWN, PETE (Joe Wilder, Wade Legge: 
Wallie Richardson, g, Rudy Collins, d) 
There will never be another you; | can’t 
believe that you're in love with me; 
Used blues; Moonlight in Vermont; 
World is waiting for the we Tea for 
two; Delta blues ... ... ... HLEHEM BCP 101! 
BRYANT, RUSTY 
Back street; Record delivery blues DOT 15324 
BURKE, VINNIE 
For all we know; Continental; Yesterdays; 
Time out; Softly as in a morning sunrise; 
Honeysuckle rose; Imagination; On the 
Alamo BETHLEHEM BCP 
BURNEY, MAC 
by = your sexy ways; This is my last 
. ALADDIN 3274 
BURNS, RALPH ‘(Clyde Lombardi, Osie John- 
son and 2) 
Springsequence; It might as well be spring; 
Spring is here; Sprang; Echo of spring 
PERIOD SPL 1105 
BUTTERFIELD, BILLY (McGarity, Cutshall, 
D'Amico, Stein, Leeman, etc.) 
Caravan; Flamingo; St. Louis Blues; Strike 
up the band; | gotta right to sing _ 
blues; Struttin’ with some barbec 
Cottontail WESTMINSTER WL 3020 
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CARNEY, HARRY (with strings) 

Ghost of a chance; Take the ‘‘A’’ train; 

We're in jove again; Chalmeu; Moonlight 
on the Ganges; It had to be you; be! 
fantasy; | got it bad and that ain't good 


(12-in) CLEF MG C-640 

CARTER, BENNY 
Moon glow; My one and only love; Our 

love is here to stay; Tenderly; Unfor- 

ettable; Laura; RubyMoon Song (!2-in) 
CELESTIN, OSCAR PAPA 
Down by the riverside; When the Saints go 

marching in; Marie la Veau; Oh, didn't 


he ramble SOUTHLAND S-LP 206 
CHALOFF, SERGE (Charlie Mariano, Herb 
Pomeroy) 


Fable of Mabel; Sherry; Slam; A salute - 

name Eenie, menie, minor mode; Let’ 

STORYVILLE 317 

cLoup, CLAUDE (Sam Taylor) 
Cloudburst; One Bone M.G.M. 55003 
COLE, ANN 
Down in the valley; So proud of you TIMELY 1010 
CONDON, 1E 
There'll be some changes made; How come 

you do me?; Blues, my naughty sweetie; 

Tin roof blues: When my sugar —, 

down the oe I can’t believe that you 

in love with m (12-in) COLUMBIA CL6I16 
COSTANZO, ACK 
Bottlabud; Satin Doll; Mambo Costanzo; 

Yukon Mambo; Maggie; G & } Blues 


NORGRAN MG N-32 
DARNELL, LARRY 
Who showed my baby how to love me; 
That's all | want from you SAVOY 
DEE, BABY 
He ain't mine no more; When | cry M.G.M. 55002 
DILLARD, VARETTA 


Johnny has gone; So many ways SAVOY 1153 

DOGGETT, BILL 

The nearness of you; Honey KING 4738 
King Bee; My reverie KING 4769 


DOMINO, FAT: 
Don't you know?; Helping hand IMPERIAL 5340 
DUKES, THE 
Ooh bop she bop; Oh, SPECIALITY 543 
ELDRIDGE, ROY *y DIZZY GILLESPIE 
I've found a new baby; | can’t get started; 

Trumpet blues; Algo bueno; Pretty-eyed 


baby (12-in) CLEF MG C-641 
ELLINGTON, 
Echo tango; Ail day CAPITOL 3049 
EMERSON, BILLY THE KID) 
Move, Baby, Move; When it rains, it pours SUN 2/4 
EVANS, VICKI 
If you don’t know what you're doing; You're 
still my baby TUXEDO 900 
E WILL 
Bucket of blood; Playing the dozens; 

Pitchin’ boogie; Just can’t stay pated 

Mixed up rag; West Coast rag; Hei 

dust; Barrel house man AVERSIDE RLP 1043 
FERGUSON, MAYNARD 
Maiden voyage; Thou swell; Way you look 

tonight; All God’s children got rhythm; 

Willie Nillie; Hymn to her; Lonely town; 

Somewhere over the rainbow EMARCY MG 26024 
FERGUSON, RUDY 
I'm tellin’ you; You've been away too long 


DE LUXE 6079 
FULSON, LOWELL (re-issue) 
Guitar shuffle; Everyday | have the blues 


5 HOLLYWOOD 1029 
GARNER, ERROLL 
You are my sunshine; I've got the world on 
a string; 7-11 Jump; Part-time blues; 
Rosalie; In a mellow tone; Don't worry 
"bout me; All of asudden my heart sings; 
There’s a small hotel; Misty; | wanna be 
a rugcutter (12-in) EMARCY 3600! 
1 can’t get started; Yesterdays; Lullaby 
in rhythm; Bewitch ed; For Heaven's 
sake; Once in a while; 'S wonderful; 
Undecided; Anything goes (12-in) 
COLUMBIA CL 617 
GETZ, STAN 


Stella by starlight; Time on my hands NORGRAN 134 
(with Bob Brookmeyer, John Williams, p, Bill 
Anthony, b, Art Mardigan, d. Frank Isola in place 
of Mardigan on)* 
Flamingo; Lover man; Pernod; Tasty 

Pp gi ber April; Polka dots 

and moonbeams; Open country; It don't 

mean a thing; Feather merchant*; We'll 

be together again* (2 x 12-in) NORGRAN ye 
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STANLEY DANCE 


GILLESPIE, DIZZY 
Cubana be; Cubana bop; Swedish suite; 
Two bass hit; Ow; Woodyn you?; Duff 
capers; St. Louis Blues; Dizzier and 
dizzier; I'm be-boppin'’; too; Hey, Pete!; 
Let’s eat mo’ meat; Jumpin’ with 
Symphony Sid (12-in) VICTOR LJM 
Blue Mood; Rails NORGRAN 135 
GLENN, LLOYD 
Nite flite (instr.); Scill Watters — 
LADDIN 326 
Old time shuffle; Chica boo (both teens 
HOLLYWOOD 
GONSALVES, VIRGIL (bs, Enevoldsen, Buddy 
Wise, Lou Levy, Babasin, Bunker) 
Bounce; Out of nowhere; Too marvel- 
lous for words; It might as well be spring; 
Yesterdays; Love me or leave 


me 
NOCTURNE NLP & 

GOODMAN, BENNY 
Let's dance; Jumpin’ at the woodside CAPITOL 3043 
GORE, RUFUS 
Big ends (instr.); Rib tips KING 4768 
GREEN, URBIE (Braff, Flory Wess, Freddie 
Greene, Sir Charies Thompson, Aaron Bell, 
Bobby Donaldson) 
Old time modern; | got it bad; Lullaby of 

Birdland; Med's tune VANGUARD VRS80!10 
HAMPTON, LIONEL 
Don’t be that way; These foolish things; 

The way you look tonight; It's only a 

paper moon (12-in) CLEF MG C-642 
HAW H 
It’s too late now; Can't see for lookin 


IMPERIAL 5332 
HAYES, LINDA 
Please have mercy; Oochi pachi KING 4773 
HELM, BOB (Everett Farey, ct., Hank Ross,p, 
Bill Stanley, b, Bob Thompson, wsbd) 
Riverside shake; Dawn Club joys; How am 
| gonna do it?; Back side o’ town; | don't 
want any more; Sea gull ; Daybreak blues; 
Plymouth Rock RIVERSIDE RLP 2510 
HERMAN, STORMY 
The jibber bug; Bad luck DOOTONE 358 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Non-alcoholic; Caldonia; Sidewalks of 
Cuba; The good earth; Four brothers; 
The goof and |; Keen and peachy; Early 
autumn; Four others; Blame Boehm; 
Mulligan Tawny; The third a ae in) 
OLUMBIA CL 592 
Have it your way; My sin is an CAPITOL 3042 
HI-Fi JAZZ (Terry Gibbs, Auld, Shavers, Tony 
Scott, Winding, Hinton, etc.) 
Tea for two; Bernie's tune 
Cup BRUNSWICK BLS8058: 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
Shake, Holler and run; Half a stranger MODERN 948 
HOUSTON, JOE 
Sentimental journey; Celebrity 
stomp 
HUG, ARMAND 
Bouncin’ Around; Day by day; Kiss me 
sweet; Mama goes where papa goes; 
Sister Kate; Pretty purple Rose of Cairo; 
1 can beat you doing what you're doing to 
me; Mama's gone, goodbye PARAMOUNT |i4 
HUMES, HELEN 
Hard driving mama; New million dollar 
secret NORMAN 1/40 
JACKSON, MAHALIA 
| walked into the garden; I’m going to tell 


God APOLLO 291 
JACKSON, WILLIS 
Howling at midnight; We'll be together 


DE LUXE 6073 
QUET. ILLINOIS 
ito mio CLEF 89133 
AM “SESSION ichittora Brown, Max Roach, 
aynard Ferguson, Herb Geller, Dinah Washing- 
ton, 
What is this thing called love’; Darn that 
dream; Move; My funny valentine: 
Don’t.worry "bout me; Bess, you is my 
woman now; It might as well be sprin. 


EMARCY MG 36002 
ENNINGS, BILL 
lue grass; Darn that dream KING 4771 
OCOHNSON, BUNK and KID ORY 
areless love; Weary blues; Tiger rag; 
Make me a pallet; Snag it; Savoy blues; 
Down among the palms: 
Weary blues IVERSIDE RLP 1047 
JAMES P. (piano rolls) 
arolina shout; Back water blues; Dainti- 
ness rag; Caprice rag; Baltimore emi 
Gypsy blues; Monkey man; Railroad mai 
RIVERSIDE RLP 1046 
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KAMINSKY, MAX (Hucko, Caceres, Cutshall, 
Cary, Jo Jones, Haggart, Lesberg, ‘Casmenti) 
Royal Garden blues; Squeeze me; Go, go, 

zo; I've got the world on a string; 


Saints; Damat Joy blues; Original 

Dixieland one-step; Eccentric M.G.M., E 261 
KENTON, N 
A-ting-a-ling: Malaguena CAPITOL 3047 
KIRK, ANDY 
The whiffenpoof song; I'm so in love wit 

you DECCA 29371 


LADNIER, TOMMY (accompanying Ma Rainey 
and Edmonia Henderson) 
Black man blues; Worried 'bout him blues; 

Southern blues; Ya-da-do; Brown _— 

man; Travelling blues; Those dogs 

mine; Lucky rock blues RIVERSIDE RLP 1044 
LEWIS, SMILEY 
Jailbird; Farewell IMPERIAL 5325 
McCRACKLIN, JIMMY 
Couldn't be a dream; Please forgive baby 


MODERN 951 
McDANIEL, WILLARD 


‘My greatest _ Mobile CROWN 136 
BETTE 

man river; How can |? JUBILEE 5179 
PCLOLLIE, OSCAR 
Hey, lolly, lolly; Pretty girl MODERN 950 


McNEELY, BIG JAY 
Deacon's hop; Wild wig; Sunday dinner; 
Man eater; Cherry smash; California hop... 


Deacon's groove; Artie’s jump SAVOY 15045 
MARVIN & JOHNNY 
Ko ko mo; Sometimes | wonder MODERN 949 
Little honey; Honey girl MODERN 946 
MAYE, ARTHUR LEE 
“Oochie pachie; Truly RPM 424 


MAYFIELD, PERCY 
‘The voice within; Baby, you're 


rich 
SPECIALITY 544 
MERCER, WALLY 
If you don’t mean business; Too old to get 
married FRUMPET 227 
MILTON, BUDDY 
Oo wah; I'm the child 
MILTON, ROY 
Baby, don’t do that to me; What can | 
SPECIALITY 545 
MONTGOMERY, LITTLE BROTHER 
‘Mule face blues; Cow cow blues; Crescent 
City Blues; Vicksburg blues. 
DOMINI QUE, NATTY (Floyd O’Brien, Lil 
Armstrong, Baby Dodds, Israel Crosby, Frank 
Chace, c) 
Touching blues; Someday 
Big butter and egg man; we rascal y 
WINDIN’ BALL LP 104 
—-” JAMES (arrangements by Quincy 
jon 
Over the rainbow; Jack Raggs; Mambo 
with Moody; It might as well be spring; 
NJR; Keeping up with Jonesy; Worksho: 
A hundred years from today PRESTIGE 192 
MORRIS, JOE 
Way down yonder; Be careful 
MORRISSEY, PAT 
Hidden sun 
MOSES, JOHNNY 
Do you love, ao. you?; You're torturin 
IMPERIAL 5329 


MURPHY, LYLE 
Lost in a fugue; Tone poem; ! only have eyes 

for you; Frantastic; Frankly speaking; 

Caleta; quilt NORMAN LP 9 
NELSON, 
Free and easy at se big chunk of man CHESS!587 
NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS 


RPM 419 


HERALD 466 
DECCA 29383 


NEWMAN, JOE (Wess, Foster, Freddie Greene 
“Bill Bailey’’) 
Bill Bailey went home; Confessin’; Peter 

Pan; In case you didn’ t know; These 

foolish things; Ain’t it the truth; 

STORYVILLE 318 

NICHOLS, RED (Miff Mole, Phil Napoleon) 
Alabama stomp; Hurricane; Black bottom 

stomp; Stampede; Jelly Roll Wari 

Bunch 0’ blues; Great White 

Shufflin’ Mose RIVERSIDE RLP 1048 
OLIVER, JOHNNY 
Lemonade baby; | must have love M.G.M. 55001 
PERRY, KING 
Back to Kansas City; Pitching a party ioemiee 


POWELL, BUD 
Deep night; That old black magic; ‘Round 

midnight; Thou swell; Like someone in 

love; Someone to watch over me; peed 

come back to me; Tenderly; How high 

the moon(1I2-in.) ORGRAN MG N-I01I7 
PRICE, LLOYD 
Trying to find someone to love; Lord, 

Lord, amen SPECIALITY 540 
PRIVATE HELL 36 (Niehaus, Cooper, Guiffre, 
Gordon, Shank, Candoli, Rogers, Bernhardt, 
Enevoldsen, Graas, Williamson, Mondragon, 
Manne) 

Private Hell 36; Havana interlude; Easy 

mood; Daddy .longlegs; Joshua; Lilli; 

Dance of the Lilluputians; Private blues 


CORAL 56122 
PRYSOCK, RED 
Rock'n’ roll; Little Jamie MERCURY 70540 
RAGTIME PIANO ROLL, VOL 3 
Frog Legs Rag; Magnetic rag; Entertainers 
rag; Cannon ball; Glad rag; yew ee 
rag; The smiler; will 


RIVERSIDE RLP 1049 
RAINEY, MA, VOL. 3 
Wringing and twistin’ blues; Chain gang 
blues; Misery blues; Dead drunk se 
Sissy blues; Broken soul blues; 
shine blues; New boweavil blues RIVERSIDERLPIO4S 
RHODES, GEORGE 


Yes, dear; Daybreak (instr.) DE LUXE 6078 
RICO, RON & SAX KARI 
Land of dreams; Chano CHESS 1583 


RIVERA, LUIS (organ, ts and rhythm) 
Tangerine; Fat Stockin’ FEDERAL 12207 
ROSS, DOCTOR 
The boogie disease; Juke box boogie SUN 212 
SACHS, AARON (Urbie Barry 
Danny Bank, Osie Joh » Clyde di) 
One track; Kingfish; Helen; Caversacon 
lf you are but a dream; Bullfro 
BETHLEHEM BCP 1008 
SCOTT, BOBBY (Hal McKusick, as, Al Ep- 
stein, bs, Eddy Bert, tb, Ronny Woellmer, tp, 
Milt Hinton, Osie Johnson) 
Moon tan; Aunt Sarah; 
BETHLEHEM BCP 1009 
scorrt, JOAN 


sR long road; My wedding day IMPERIAL 5328 
SEAR 
Goin’ Tweedle dee (instr.) HERALD 448 
SHELDON, JACK (Walter Norris, p, Ralph 
Pena, b, Gene Gammage, d) 
Get out of town; Ah, Moor; Dozo, let's go; 

Cheek to cheek; Mad about the oo 

al of Madshi; Sweet toot; Jac 

depa JAZZ West WLP | 
SHIRLEY, DON (Richard Davis b) 
| cover the waterfront; No two people; 

The man | love; Secret love; Love is here 

to stay; Dancing on the ceiling; They 

can't take that away from me; Answer me 

my love; Medley from New Faces; My 


SMITH, TAB 
Tabolino; Cottage for sale UNITED 187 
SPANIER, MUGGSY (Phil Gomez, c, Ralph 
Hutchinson, tb, Red Richards, p, Truck Parham, 
b, George Wettling- d.) 
Chicago; Saints; Blue turning grey; Tin roof 

blues; Muskrat ramble; St. Louis blues; 

Rose room; Memphis blues; Royal 

Garden blues (12-in) WEATHER "INDUSTRIES 


-5401 
TATUM, ART, BENNY CARTER & Lours 
BELLSON 
My blue heaven; Blues in B Flat; Street of 
dreams; Idaho; > wonderful; Hands 
across the table; Old-fashioned love; 
I'm left with the blues in my heart (12-in) 
CLEF MG C-643 
TEAGARDEN, JACK (various personnels in- 
clude Dick Cary, McPartland, Fred Greenleaf, 
tps: Ed Hall, Kenny Davern, c: Leonard Feather, 
Dick Cary, Norma Teagarden, p: Walter Page, 
Kass Malone, b: Carl Kress, g: Ray Bauduc, d.) 
Mis'ry and the blues; Music to live by; Blue funk; 
Davenport blues; Meet me where they play the 
blues; Bad actin’ woman. PERIOD SPL 1106 
THOMPSON, SIR CHARLES (Coleman Haw- 
kins, Emmett Berry, Benny Morton, Earl Warren 
Steve Jordan, Aaron Bell, Osie Johnson) 
It’s the talk of the town; Fore!; Under the 
sweetheart tree; Dynaflow; Ready for 
Freddie VANGUARD VRS 8009 
TIRADO, JUAN 
Shake it easy; Cha cheando PRESTIGE 909 
TOBIN, LOUISE (Lowe, Alpert, Lamond) 
Lonesome road; Hurry home M.G.M. 11881 
TOLLEY, JOA 
Baby, won't you please come home; Don't 


JUBILEE 5180 
TRENI/ERS, THE (Don Hill as) 
Who put the ‘‘ugh”’ in th 
“OKEH 7050 
TROMBONE RAPPORT, Vol. 2 (Winding, J. J. 
Johnson, Benny Green, Willie Dennis, John 
Lewis, Charlie Mingus, Arthur Taylor) 
I'll remember April; Blues for some bones 


DEBUT LP 14 
TYLER, JIMMY 
Dream, you fool; ‘Cause you're my lover 
FEDERAL 12203 
VAUGHAN, SARAH 
How a can it be?; Waltzing down 
the aisl MERCURY 70534 
WATERS, ETHEL 
!t was only a paper moon; Happiness is a 
thing called Joe; Can't help lovin’ that 
man; Summertime; St. Louis Blues; 
Travellin’; A hundred years from today; 
Sometimes | feel like a motherless foie 
The Crucifixion; Little black pod (12-in 


MERCURY. MG 2005! 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
bie? us. all | want from you; You stay on my 
MERCURY 70537 
WEBSTER, BEN (acc. quartet, orchestra strings) 
All too soon; Love is here to stay;lt 
happens to be me; My funny valentine; 
You're mine, you; Do nothing till you 
hear from me; Prelude to a kiss; Come 
rain or come shine; Sophisticated lady 
Love's away (12-in) NORGRAN MG N-1018 
WILLIAMS, BILLY 
| wanna hug ya; Smoke from your cigarette 


CORAL 61363 
WILLIAMS, PAUL 
Weasel swing; Jockey jump; Rye boogie; 
Jeeps blues; Paul’s boogie; Blowing the 
boogie; Juice bug; Camp meetin’ bounce 


SAVOY 15046 
WILLIAMSON, SONNY BOY 


She's crying for me; Everybody loves funny valentine (12-in) AUDIENCE 1/00! From the bottom; Empty bedroom TRUMPET 228 
somebody; HYMAN, JOHN Ain't SMLIN’ JO WILLIS, CHUCK _ 
love grand; Alligator blues; ONES & How long must | wait; Sleepwalking Love struck; Lawdy, Miss Mary OKEH 7051 
COLLINS ASTORIA HOT EIGHT woman IMPERIAL 807 WITHERSPOON, JIMMY 
Astoria Street; Duet Stomp; Damp SMITH,AL Time brings about a change; Waiting for 
Weather; Tip easy blues “x"’ 3029 Beale Street romp; Slidin’ home METEOR 5013 your return CHECKER 810 
Europe’s Hus OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
THE 
Open every— at Mack’s, 100 Oxford Street, London W.1. CLus DETAILS FROM 
SATURDAY THREE RESIDENT BANDS H.L.C. 
SUNDAY % | HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 8 Gt. Chapel Street, 
MONDAY * CHRIS BARBER London, W.1. 
WEDNESDAY SANDY BROWN GER 7494 
evening and visits from leading Traditional Bands | 
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what he’s talking about ! 


J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


CROYDON 
Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 
. The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


LONDON (continued) 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2 


LEN DANIELS 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 
The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: HiTher Green 3134 
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CLASSIFIED 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word | 


OPEN A DOOR on to friend- 
ships in every country ! S.A.E. 
Details, ‘‘CARAVAN’’ (GX), 
14 Lambs Close, Winchester | 
Road, London, N. 9. 


PETER KUNST WUPPERTALER | 
ST., 153 SOLINGEN-GRAFRATH 
WESTERN GERMANY is willing | 


for JAZZ. 
JOURNAL: Write to above 
address. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD } 
CABINETS From £5/10/0. Write | 
for illustrations. Easy payments. | 
Stamford, Dept. HI9., College 
NWweé Salusbury Road, London, 


Friendships. Pen & 
Introductions all districts. All 
Photos. Send 5d., stamps 
fascinating details and free ser 

dna Hanson, Denton, | 
Manchester 8. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. | 
PICKUP. magazine—many _ in- 
formative articles and discog- 
raphies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3. Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY | 
231 Baker St., London, N.V/.1. 


THE 
Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD 


COLLECTORS 


Bob & Tradition Jazz Records wanted (78 & 
yi; W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 
E.17 (LAR 1880) 
Her. let’s swap JAZZ discs! | want all 3 
—_ Mainly instrumental. New or old. 

ndition at least VG. Will swap 25 for 20 
if no list is used. Mine are all JAZZ. No junk. 
Answer by AIR, | will too. Stamps, books, and 
Mags. also wanted. BILL DEPPE, Pollocksville, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 8 

WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED _ RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.!. (Ger: 1604). 
RECORDS FOR SALE. LARS GULLIN: 
Circus / igloo / Danny’s Dream / Be Careful 
(Emarcy N. 25/-- MARY LOU WILLIAMS: 
Between The Devil / Small Hotel / En Ce 
Tamps-la / Lover / Carioca / Nicole / Tire, 
Tire / Autumn in New York (Emarcy N.20/-). 
O.D.J.B. Vol. 1. Victor X series. N. 20/-. 
GENE MAYL: Blue Mama's Suicide Wail / 
Bill Bailey / Darktown Stfutters / Irish Biack 
B / Creole Trombone / Melancholy / St. 
James Infirm / Come Back Sweet Papa. 
(Riverside. N. 25/-). Box. B.2. 
Wanted. Christopher Columbus-Hender- 
son Bruns 02190. Deep River / Without A 
Song !2-inch T.Dorsey HMV. Call of the Delta- 


RECORDS FOR SALE: 


Benny Carter: | get a kick out of you / 
Imagination (Blue Star); Pick yourself up / 
Street Scene (Blue Star); I’ve got the world on 
a string / Long ago and far away / Gone with 
the wind / I’ve got it bad (Clef EP, 15/-). 
Johnny Hodges: Duke’s Blues, | and 

(Blue Star); Through for the night / Latino 
(Mercury); Tenderly / What's I’m Gotchere 
(Mercury); You blew out the flame / Some- 
thing to pat your foot to (Mercury): Ben 
Webster: Danny Boy / Cottontail (Mercury); 
: Get Happy / Crazy 
eo (Signature); Sweet Lorraine / Man 
| love (Signature, 1!2-in., 9/6). Dicky Wells: 
Linger awhile / Hello, babe (Signature); 
| got rhythm / I'm for it too (Signature, 12-in, 
9/6). Lester Young: Somebody loves me / 
Peg o' my heart (Polydor); My baby / | cover 
the waterfront (Polydor); | found a new baby / 
Garner: Moonlight Moods (Polydor). Pete 
Brown (with Helen Humes and Dizzy 
Gillespie) Gonna buy me a telephone / The 
Cannon Ball (Sw. Brunswick, 10/-). 

Chris Connors (acc. Ellis Larkins): Lullabys 
of Birdland (Bethlehem LP, 25/-) Woody 
Herman (with Hodges, Webster, Tizol): 
Perdido / Ingie Speaks / I've got you under 
my skin / Refuse it / Goin’ home / Cherry / 
1 et a kick out of you / Noah (Coral LP, 25)-). 
All in good condition and at 7/6 each unless 
otherwise noted. Postage extra. BOX N + 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


| 


| 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rote 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 
bold type : 6d. per word 


ALBEMARLE 
—‘‘White Hart.” 
Every Wednesday. 
83, 105 and 607. 


PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern’’ 
Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band “JAZZ CARDINALS". 
Weekly Subscription 1|/3d. only. 
Will anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details te: 
21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 

SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 
ER LK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Orley Drive, Ilford, 


JAZZ CLUB 
Southall— 
Buses 120, 


6 


GLENN MILLER R APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals. 
Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 


Founded 1940. Buster Bailey. Parlophone. State condition 
Members everwhere. Write for and price. C. Lowe, 23 Sidcup Hill Gardens, 
Sidcup, Kent. 


Particulars. 


Street, London, W.C.|1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 

3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


BASIC JAZZ ON 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/6 
3 , ” ” ” ” = 3/6 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS”? WALLER 


Price 2/9 — post free 


JAZZFINDER ’49. (150 pages illustrated) 
Post free 15/6. 


THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 
now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 


JAZZ RECORD. (The illustrated jazz 
magazine, edited by Art Hodes). 
Post free, 2/6 a copy. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 


(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 9/-. Trial Cepy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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OUR RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE MONTH 


Bone 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS W. C. HANDY inch) 32/44 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG “RENDEZVOUS AT THE SUNSET CAFE”? (10 inch) 24/64 
THE BIX BEIDERBECKE STORY (I2 inch) 32/44 
BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS (I2 inch)... 34/8 
WILBUR DE PARIS & HIS RAMPART ST. RAMBLERS (l0inch) .0 i... 23/1 
BOBBY HACKETT JAM SESSION (lO inch) 24/64 
FLETCHER HENDERSON & HIS ORCHESTRA (l0inch) 0s 24/64 
“JAM SESSION’’—EDDIE CONDON ALL STARS / RAMPART ST. 

PARADERS (I2 inch) 32/4} 
OSCAR PETERSON QUARTET (l0inch) 20/34 
THE GEORGE REDMAN GROUP (l0inch) 23/1 
THE BESSIE SMITH STORY. Vol. 1. inch) 32/44 
MOONDOG (7 inch EP)—not advised for the miserably same— ms ses 10/73 
“SATCHMO” (My life in New Orleans) by Louis Armstrong —__..... 12/6 (6d. post) 
ARMSTRONG (lit had to be ! ) AMPLIFIER & CONTROL £29.10.0 
JASON VARIABLE 3-SPEED TRANSCRIPTION TYPE MOTOR __.... £14.18.10 
BURNE-JONES STRAIGHT TRACKING PICKUP ARM (for Decca XMS heads) £2.19.11 

(Acos adaptor available... 13/11) 

BAKERS DE-LUXE I2 INCH LOUD SPEAKER (3 or I5 ohm)... __—_.. £9.0.0 
STRONG TISSUE PROTECTIVE ENVELOPES FOR L.P’S & TRANSCRIPTIONS 

per dozen, including postage 10-in. 2/- ... I2-in. 2/6. 


“FREDOREC” ANTI-STATIC RECORD CLEANING SPONGES 3/3 (incl. postage) 
DIAMOND STYLI FOR ALMOST ALL LIGHTWEIGHT PICKUPS (LP or STD.) £3.15.0 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR JAZZ PROBLEMS 
MAY BE - e e 8 e Write to 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or Phone Streatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


» 


gee 


The FIRST release in this Country of a Really Superb Musician — ‘‘He plays continually with the 
beat....... he can play with exceptional power........ he feels jazz in a way that its notes can 
punch”. Recorded at the Haig Club, Hollywood, by Pacific Jazz. 


With 
ARNOLD ROSS (piano), JOE COMFORT (bass) HUGUES PANASSIE 
ALVIN STOLLER (drums) wrote of Edison... | 
“SWEETS AT THE HAIG” “Edison hardly ever looks for instru- 
on LP 33} mental brilliance; He just wants to swing ; 

LDE 118 THESE FOOLISH THINGS and he swings as much as the great : 
INDIANA New Orleans Trumpet Players, even if : 
SEPTEMBER IN THE RAIN he uses very different phrases.”’ 

PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 


ON 45 EXTENDED PLAY EPVI03I—THESE FOOLISH THINGS / SEPTEMBER IN THE RAIN 


| LATEST BLUE NOTE LP LATEST CONCERT RECORDING 
with John Lewis, piano with Max Roach, drums 
LDE 12! LDE 
HYMN OF THE ORIENT, MINOR MOOD, “JUST JAZZ CONCERT” 
BROWNIE EYES—CHEROKEE, EASY LIVING, ALL GOD’S CHILLUN’ GOT RHYTHM 
WAIL BAIT TENDERLY : SUNSET EYES : CLIFFORD’S AXE 
113-1155 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON S.W.3 Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256/7/8 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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